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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal— C. MACKENZIE. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, MONDAY NEXT, June 16, at three 
o’clock, St. James’s Hall. Tickets, 5s., 2s. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, SATURDAY EVENING NEXT, June 21, at 


eight o'clock, 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, ensingsn Gore. 
Incor pemneoe by Royal Charter, 1 
President— . THE PRINCE OF Wates, K.G, 
pee eae yas Grove, D.C.U., LL.D. 
The HALF TERM commenced 12th June. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr, George Watson, Registrar, 


at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. _ Inst. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
Director of Examinations—Prof: JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 

The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL INVITATION CONCERT will take place at 
the College TO-DAY (SATURDAY), June 14, at 4 o'clock. 

The Programme will include Symphony No. lin C (Beethoven) ; Overture, ‘‘The Mock 

Doctor” (Gounod); Melodies for Strings (E. Greig) ; Organ Concerto No. 2in B flat 
(Handel) ; Concerto for two Violins and String Orchestra (Bach) ; and Pianoforte Con- 
certo in G minor (Mendeltsohn). Conductor, Mr. Frederick Corder, 
» The LAST DAY of EN''RY for the Higher Examinations in July for Diplomas, and 
Higher Certificates, and also for the Henry Smart Scholarship, the Benedict Pianoforte 
Exhibition, Sims Reeves Vocal Exhibition, and the College gan, Violin, and Violon~ 
callo Exhibitions, &c., is JUNE 2ist. 

Regulations for the Examinations, and Prospectuses of the Classes Department may be 
obtained post free from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


4 igo “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Tur Fottowine Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 

NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 

leading Daily aud other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresb 

ment Bar, whieh will be conducted on Temperance principles. 
BILLIARD ROOM +f am 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM On the First Floor. 
CLaae eho ROOM — LADIES 
Tit iohaar On the Second Floor, 


There are also shee rooms which will be utilised ‘as soon as need shall arise. 








TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Town ... ea os er . £1 tl O | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... ... 010 6 —Country 0 5.0 
Shorter terms of Subseri ition’ “are permissible, "but only Annual Subscribers will be 
regarded as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use as 
Library Books. 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :~ 
For Ladies—From 8:30 a.m, to 8:30 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to Pisa :30 p.m, 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be special fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance. Annual Subscriptions date from 
Ist bey wer mber. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 





OLLEGE OF ORGANIST S&S. 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS F FOR THE SESSION, 1890. 
July . Lecture at 8 p.m. 


PA 13 F.C.9. Examiuation (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 

co 16 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
pe 17 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
oa 18 Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 
pers 22 A.C.Q. Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
a 23 = C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
90 24 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
” 25 Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m, 


+e 31 ... Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m 
Hart-:treet, Bloomsbury, W. E, H, ‘TURPIN, Hon, Secretary, 


‘ 





_ ITALIAN OPERA, C COVENT GARDEN. 


der the Direction of AU of AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
THIS (SATURDAY) ‘EVENING, at 7:30, “ Die Meistersinger.”’ 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ST. PAUL.—Grand Performance of 
Mendelssohn's Oratorio, ST. PAUL, on SATURDAY, June 21, at 3. Vocalists: 
Madame ALBANI, Madame PATEY, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. ROBERT GRICk, 
Mr. HENRY BAILEY, and Mr, WATKI IN MILLS. Chorus and orchestra, wader 
formers. Special choir of 500 boys. Organist, Mr. A. J. Eyre. Conductor, Mr. "AUGUS 
MANNS, umbered seats, 7s. Ba. and 10s. 6d., including admission to Crystal ian, 
may now be booked at Crystal Palace and the usual London libraries. 


ICHTER CONCERTS.—Under the direction of Mr. N. Vert. 
Conductor Dr. Hans Richter. PIF CH CONCERT, MONDAY NEXT, June 16, 

at 8:30. Programme: Overture, “ Ruy Blas”’ (Mendelssohn) ; Concerto for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, No. 1, in D minor (Brahms) (first performance at these concerts), pianist, 
Mr. Leonard Borwick ; Siegfried Idyll (Wagner); Trauermarsch, from “ Gotterdam- 
merung”’ (Waguer) ; Symphony, No. 7, in A (Beethoven), Orchestra of 100 performers. 
Leader, Mr, Ernst Schiever. ‘Tickets, 15s,, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d. ; of the usual Agents, 
and at Basil Tree’s Ticket Office, St. James's . Hall. <N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, Ww. 


ARASATE’S THIRD CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, June 2lst, at 3 0’ clock. Programme : Italian Sy mphony 
(Mendelssohn(; 2nd Concerto in D minor, for Violin and Orchestra (Max Bruch); 
Pibroch, for Violin and Orchestra (Ma :keuzie) ; Solo Violin (Sarasate) ; Overture, * Les 
travailleurs de la mer ” (Cusius). full Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Tickets, 103, 6d., 5s., 3s., 23., and Is., of the usual Ayents, and at Basil Tree's Ticket Office, 
St. ‘James's Hall. —N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


R. JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 
begs to announce) teat his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at ST, 
JAMES'S SHALL on WEDNESDAY afternoon, July 2nd, at three o'clock. Harp Solos, 
Harp Duets, Songs with Harp accomp iment, “and several works for a Band of Harps. 
Amongst other novelties, an U npublished ‘urio by Spohr, for Harp, Violin, el 
Violoncello, will be performed on this ocextiw for the first time in public. Further 
rticulars will be duly announced,—'lickets: Sofa Stalls, 21s. ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
Seiseon, 4 £s. ; Area or Orchestra, 2s. 6d. ; Ga.lory, 1s. ; to be obtained of Mr. Johu Thomas, 
53, Welbeck-street, W. ; the usual agents ; aud at Basil Tree's Office, St. James's Hall. 


R. HERBERT WEBSTER’S GRAND EVENING CON- 
CERT will take place NEXT TUESDAY EVENING, June 17th, in PRINCES’ 
HALL, PICCADILLY, under the direct patronage of H.R. i. Princess Christian, H.H. 
Prince Christian Victor, His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, the Countess of Portsmouth, 
and many others. Artists: Miss Alice Gomez, Mdme, Belle Cole, Mr. Dalgetty 
Henderson, Mr. Herbert Webster, Mons. Tivadar Nachez, Miss Mahel Chaplin, Mr, Carl 
Weber. Conductors, Mr. Raphael Roche, Mr. W. W. Hedgecock, Tickets at Box-office, 
Princes’ Hall, 


ISS EMMIE FINNEY’S VOCAL RECITAL, PORTMAN 
ROOMS, JUNE 17th, at 3:30, Vovalists: Miss Emmie Finuey, Mr, Arthur 
Thompson. Piano, Miss Lilly Von Kornitzki, Violin, Mr. Gerald Walean, Con- 
ductors Signor Luigi Vannuccini aud Mr. Cecil Goodall. ‘Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s., to be 
obtained of Miss Emmie Finney, 56, Broadhurst-garlens, N.W., of Chappell’s, and of 
Lucas, Weber and Co., New Bond-street. 


























place in the STEINWAY HALL, on THURSDAY next, at3 p.m, Artists: Miss 

va St. Ives (Mrs. J. M. Capel), Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves, Mr. 
F. Barrington Foote, Miss Lucy phere i Mr. Lewis ‘Waller, and Mr Arthur Cecil. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., to be had of Mr. Capel, 8, Gwendwr-road, West Kensington, and of the 


usual agents. 


Me: J. M. CAPEL’S AFTERNOON CONCERT will take 
1 





R. FERDINAND LUDWIGQ’S MORNING CONCERT will 
take plese on FRIDAY, June 20th, at 1, BELUGRAVE-SQUARE, by kind permission 
of R. Sassoon, Esq. 


NDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
LOUISE (Marchioness of Lorne). Signor Carlo Ducei has the honour to announce 

his ANNUAL MATINEE MUSICALE on MONDAY, June 30, 1890, at 3:30 o'clock, at 
la, OVINGTON-SQUARE, 8.W. (by kind permission of the Hou. Lady Macdonald), with 
the kind assistance of Madame Alice Whita> re, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. Isidore de Lara, 
Mr. Joseph White, Mr. J. Hollman, and Signor F. Paolo Tosti. | Recitation by Malle, 
Thénard (de la Comédie Frangtise). ‘Tickets at Mitchell’ 8, 33, Old Bond-street, and at. 
Siguor Ducci's, 61, Regent-street, W. 





ee ** 2 of ORGANISB TS, 
URLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lon lon. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 


For Prospecins and Form of Application for Mem ership, address the Secretary. 

The GENERAL MEELING will be hla on TAURSDAY, the 2th June, at 7 p.m, 
The da’e of the Next Examinatim for F.‘31 1.9. is fixel for the 23th and th July. 
J.T. FIELD, Warden, MORELON HAND, Hon, See, 
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IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


pus MUSICIAN: <A Quide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great so ye omer to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. ‘The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—" We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any be ene a student,” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasent language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjoy 
beautiful music.’’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers, 
PIANOS, “tis'mrtron, 210 10 
a THE MILLION, S. 
FULL COMPASS, SEVEN OCTAVES, WARRANTED. 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. Agents for WARD'S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


(POCOCOCOSSCOSOSOOSOOOOE 


CASSON'’S PATENT ORGAN CO., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 





Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from Mr, W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 
Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.0., the late Mr. J. Stim ‘som, ite. 
Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.1.B.A., Mt. A.J. 
Hipkins, F.8.A., &c., &c. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


POSS OOOOOOOOOOOOS 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADYERTISEMENTS. 


OOOO 000 0000000000088 


Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
vermit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
*icture Galleries, Dinners, &., 4 lines or under... 48, Od. ...... i appeeeres 10s. Od. 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
=~ See hiidpssibviakesNsanvaaseteusmiasmaaasence | ee aera 6s. Od. 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... Rae Te | en _ 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
4 lines or under ..... ..., peatensesanisenssitsansopsvacceale aR MNRE. acih a aniline —_ 
Birthe, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... ee ) | ae — 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under ..... et ee Os. 6d — 


Qrerte, Half, or Whole Pages as per arrangewont with Manager. 


MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 


MADAME TERESA CARRENO'S 
THIRD PIANOFORTE RECITAL, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
JUNE 17, at 3. 
Prices, 7s. 6d., 38.,and 1s. Tickets at Basil Tree’s, and usual Agents. 











M. SAPELLNIKOFF 
BY SPECIAL DESIRE, WILL GIVE A SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 24, at 3. 





MADAME SOPHIE MENTER 
WILL PLAY AT M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 24, at 3. 
Prices, 10s. 6d., 3s., and 1s. Tickets at Basil Tree’s and usual Agents. 








MR. CHARLES F. REDDIE’S 
FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL AT STEINWAY HALL, June 17. 
Assisted by Mr. JOHN PAYNE (Violinist), and Mr. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 38., and 1s., from usual Agents, 


HERR ERNST DENHOF’S 
FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL, 
JuNE 25, at 8. 
Prices, 10s, 6d.,3s.,and1s. Tickets at Basil Tree’s ; the Hall; and usual Agents. 





GRAND WELSH CONCERT, 
IN AID OF THE MORFA COLLIERY EXPLOSION FUND. 
Chorus of 100 Welsh Ladies from Cardiff. 
20 Welsh Pianists on 10 Grand Bechstein Pianos. 
Conductor, Mrs, CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, Jury 2, at 8 pm. 


a 








MISS ANGELA YANBRUGH’S 
VIOLIN RECITAL, STEINWAY HALL, 
Juuy 2, at 3. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


TrLEGRAPHIC Appress—“ LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon, N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 





HE VOICE. 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &¢. 


SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists, 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
an 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 
FOP RIAN ssercesevtoesensis adadlied bP REE £017 0 
r Half-year ....sesseeee dd fa | ee 0 8 6 
yp QOD sissivcnescvisetes O 310) 4, Quarter .........scecee 04 4 
(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
——=$_———— 


*.* All advertisements for the current week's issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


Sn 

Dr. Alder Blumer—who is not, as one might fancy, a botanist, 
but an authority on mental diseases—has been lecturing in New 
York on the influence exerted by music on the insane. In the 
course of a very subtle and interesting lecture Dr. Blumer pointed 
out that certain French asylums are to be credited with having 
first introduced music as a regular feature in the treatment of 
lunatics; and not the least noticeable passage was his description 
of the analysis which has been attempted by a French specialist of 
the general emotional and intellectual effects of music. There is 
first, according to this gentleman, a music which acts specially on 
the intelligence and on the motor nerves ; secondly, a music which 
acts specially on the nerves of sensibility and on the sentiments ; 
thirdly, a music which acts all at once on the motor nerves and on 
the sensitive nerves, on the intelligence and on the sentiments, 
this in general being the action which most frequently occurs. This 
enthusiast goes to the extent of believing that he has discovered 








JOHN BROADWOOD axp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her MaJsesTY THE QUEEN, 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ALEs, &ec., &¢., 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 



















































between the effects of music and those of the ailments which 
modify the nervous system such analogies that the laws which 
regulate the one and the other might be formulated in the same 
tunes. Now it is of course a generally accepted fact that such 
analogies do exist, but we doubt whether we are at all near any 
method of defining its nature. And we are obliged to confess that 
during the present plethora of pianists we are far more anxious to 
know if there be any asylum where those who have been made mad 
by too much music can be placed, and where the treatment consists 
in an absolute freedom from music of all kinds. We will go. 


Of a truth this plague of pianists is assuming terrifying propor- 
tions. There are not wanting prophets who behold therein a sign 
that the end of the musical world is at hand ; or, at least, that the 
“ present dispensation” is drawing to a close. We incline some- 
what to the latter belief, for those who have tried to keep pace with 
the rush of concerts must have been struck by one result of the 
keen competition between the numberless candidates for popular 
approval. Though the standard of technical ability which must 
be reached by any such candidate, before his claims can be 
regarded, is higher than ever before, the number of 
those who do so reach is also larger. This, then, is 
the good result; it is felt on all hands that an artist 
who would raise himself out of the ranks of virtwosi must now 
show that he possesses something more than virtuosity. Splendid 
technical ability is common—there is before the public a large 
number of pianists who would a few years ago have been called 
phenomenal solely by virtue of their executive powers. And so 
this glut of virtuosity is driving each performer to develop in him- 
self intellectual and emotional qualities of higher artistic worth, 
and if the next generation of pianists should be singularly great, 
in the best sense of the word, it will be due to the terrible satiety 
of the critic of to-day. 

** 

Tnvention is just now exhibiting a most vigorous life in the 
department of musical instruments, if not in the province of com- 
position, We have no less than three new and most remarkable 
instruments to introduce to our readers. The first of these is a 
“ Bass-fiddle,” the invention of Professor Geyer, of Cincinnati, who 
is said to contemplate a European tour with his new instrument, 
which is 14}-feet high and 8}-feet broad. The performer takes his 
stand on a set of steps, and skips up and down as the passages to 
be played may require. The second instrument is a steam trom- 
bone, and is also due to the inventive genius of Brother Jonathan. 
This delightful instrument, we are assured—and we have no desire 
to test the truth of the statement—can be distinctly heard 
at a distance of four miles. Unfortunately the hostility of 
the neighbours has, so far, prevented this magnificent 
engine of torture from being brought to its full perfection. 
This is, alas! the common fate of inventors, and we must hope that 
the persevering inventor will yet be able to find fresh fields for his 
experiments in the vast territories of the land of Spread-Eagleism. 
The third invention is less imposing, but even more original than 
the two former ones. It is the production of an Italian, Signor 
Filippo Até, of Bari, and takes the form of a small trumpet (mean- 
ing, perhaps, trumpet-shaped instrument), which the performer 
plays with his nose (!), his mouth being at the same time occupied 
in the congenial task of smoking a cigar. This instrument the 
ingenious inventor calls a “ Nasi-flauto.” Now, perhaps, some 
enterprising composer will write a trio for the three instruments ; 
and—may we not be there to hear! 
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An American contemporary—the “ Boston Home Journal ’”’—has 
been asking its readers the pertinent question, “Is an American 
School of Composition possible #” In seeking to answer its own 
riddle the journal laments deeply the disappearance of the, genuine 
stage-negro and his plantation songs, which have been replaced by 
vulgar and artificial concoctions of the music-hal!s. Apparently» 
too, our contemporary feels that a national school of art is impos- 
sible so long as the banjo, that last infirmity of the incompetent 
amateur, is permitted to reign triumphant. This is very likely true ; 
but we suspect that there are other reasons which delay the ap- 
pearance of an American Music, It is trite, but inevitable, to say 
that America is too young; she has no traditions, or at least none 
that stand far enough behind her to be invested with poetic charm. 
By and by, no doubt, her fight for independence, the anguish of 
her civil struggles, will be fruitful subjects for her artists. One 
must be a salaried laureate to be able to celebrate contemporary 
or recent civic achievements in song; and even then the result is 
not always satisfactory. A new ruin is not picturesque or poctic ; 
it is too suggestive of the jerry-builder’s handiwork. And new 
traditions are much the same; they must either become hoary, 
moss-grown with the ages; or at least, must decay and crumble 
into a rich and fertile soil wherefrom the flowers of art may 
spring, 


* * 
* 


Now that the approaching termination of the season is about to 
release the directors of the Philharmonic Society from their 
arduous labours, we venture to suggest that before the next season 
they should take some steps to prevent their programme-bocks 
from overflowing with ridiculous misprints, and too often from 
communicating absolutely incorrect information. If the ac- 
complished writer whose name appears on the first page of the 
programmes is too busy to find time for revising the proofs, 
surely someone could be found who knows better than to print 
“ Je t’aimé, il m’aimé,” ’ “ étincetait.” But 
the mis-statements of fact are a more serious matter. Bach’s 
Concerto in G has certainly had more than one performance in 


9 ¢¢ 


“j’amais,” “ ensecte,’ 


England—even if not in London. Nor is it at all correct to print 
under the title of Mr. A. G. Thomas’s duets “first time of 
performance.” We have heard them both before, the “ Night 
Hymn at Sea” in particular several times. But the worst mis- 
statement of all is in relation to Herr Moszkowski’s Suite, of which 
we are informed, with an elaborate pretence to minute accuracy, 
that “the Prelude and Fugue were played from MS. at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society of Berlin as late as February 24 last, 
the entire Suite being afterwards produced at Warsaw. The pre- 
sent is its second performance.” As a matter of fact the whole 
Suite was played by the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society at 
Berlin on March 12 of this year, and an elaborate criticism of the 
whole work, from the pen of Otto Lessmann, may be read in the 
following number of the “ Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung.” 
Even if we can suppose Mr. Joseph Bennett unaware of the criti- 
cism of his distinguished confrére, there are plenty of people in 
London to whom the best German musical papers are familiar 


reading. 
* * 
* 


As a matter of general principle itis not “Tue Musica Wor.p’s” 
office to play the part of knight-errant to fair ladies in distress ; 
but when a colleague of the pen asserts that Miss Agnes Hunt- 
ingdon and Miss Geraldine Ulmar do not deserve the success thev 
have achieyed in London; and adds this evil statement, that 
neither of the two is a pretty woman, our chivalric instincts bid us 
lay a lance in rest, and, in Mr. Austin Dobson’s phrase, “ charge 





in earnest, were it but a’”—newspaper. We charge our contem- 
porary with misstating palpable facts; for both the ladies are, in 
our opinion, exceedingly attractive, although perhaps Miss Hunt- 
ingdon is cast in too heroic a mould to be called exceedingly 
“pretty.” And of their vivacity and humour as actresses there is 
no manner of doubt. With which sincere confession, we blush, 
and are silent. 


* * 
x 


There are rumours that steps will shortly be taken by the Home 
Secretary to suppress the exhibitions of hypnotism which are just 
now so popular in London. For ourselves we have always depre- 
cated these peculiar entertainments, which, however interesting to 
the medicine-man, are usually repulsive to the sensitive. And 
behold an additional reason for energetic measures on the part of 
Mr. Matthews. Ata recent performance of the kind a young lady 
pianist, under the influence of the hypnotist, played Moszkowski’s 
“ Serenade ” eighty-nine times without stopping! If the audience 
stopped it can only have been to pray. 

* 

Our excellent contemporary, the “ Dramatic Mirror” of New 
York, has adopted the plan of reprinting as a quarterly magazine 
the weekly articles on subjects connected with the theatre which 
form so admirable a feature of its bill of fare. We have received 
the first number of these reprints, which will be heartily welcomed 
in England, and which contains fourteen lucid and thoughtfal 
essays by such writers as Henry Arthur Jones, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Brander Matthews, and Dion Boucicault. 

+ * 

The promoters of the “Art Interchange,” a capital journal 
which has appeared in New York for the past twelve years, have 
decided to issue a simultaneous edition in London. We have 
received from Mr. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, the first number 
of the new edition, which is throughout interesting and helpful. 
The coloured plates issued from time to time to subseribers are 
quite worthy of the magazine. 

*# 

M. Sapellnikoff will give a second pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall June 24, assisted by Madame Sophie Menter. An 
English concert-room does not often “ Clip in it a pair so famous.” 
These artists, it may be noted, had the honour of playing before 
T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales on Sunday evening last 
at the Russian Embassy. Strict Sabbatarians will perhaps dis- 
cover here a reason for the accident which then befell Madame 
Menter’s finger-nail. 


* * 
* 


A concert will be given on Tuesday next at Princes’ Hall by Mr. 
Herbert Webster, at which Miss Alice Gomez, Madame Belle Cole, 
Mr. Dalgetty Henderson, M. Tivadar Nachez, Miss Mabel Chaplin, 
Herr Carl Weber, the concert-giver himself, and other artists of 
note will be heard. The concert is under the patronage of H.R.H. 
the Princess Christian, the Duke of Newcastle, &c. 

** 

The Cardiff Ladies’ Choir (100), accompanied by twenty Welsh 
pianists, under the conductorship of Mrs. Clara Novello Davies, 
and assisted by Madame Amy Sherwin, Mr. F'frangcon Davies, Mr. 
Hirwen Jones, MM. Johannes Wolff and Barrett, will give a con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall on July 2nd in aid of the Morfa Colliery 
Explosion Fund. 

*# 

Mr. Ffrangeon Davies has been engaged to create the leading 
baritone part in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new opera “ Ivanhoe.” We 
congratulate Sir Arthur. 
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At the fifth Richter Concert on Monday Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
the young pianist whose recent début at a Philharmonic Concert 
excited so much enthusiasm, will play Brahms’ D minor Concerto. 
The programme includes Beethoven’s 7th Symphony, Wagner’s 
“Siegfried Idyll,” and the sublime Funeral March from the 
“ Gétterdimmerung.” 

*,° 

We have received a “Statement” concerning the Reid Chair of 
Music in Edinburgh University, which is signed on behalf of the 
Edinburgh Society of Musicians by Mr. Otto Schweitzer, the 
President, and Mr. J. C. Dibdin, the Secretary of that Society. We 
shall hope to publish this statement in our next issue. 

** 

Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Lucy Webling, Mr. Herbert Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Barrington Foote, and Mr. Arthur Cecil are among 
the artists announced to appear at Mr. J. M. Capel’s morning 
concert at Steinway Hall on Thursday next. There should be a 
full room. 


* * 
* 


At Mr. John Thomas’s Harp Concert on July 2nd an unpub- 
lished trio by Spohr, for harp, violin, and ’cello, will be heard for 
the first time in public. 


* * 
* 


M. Paderewski left for Paris on Wednesday to fulfil some 
concert engagements. He will return to London in a few days to 
complete the season. 


¥* * 
* 


By the permission of Mr. Reuben Sassoon a morning concert will 
be given by Dr. Ferdinand Ludwig at 1, Belgrave-square, on the 
20th inst.—next Friday. 


*  * 
* 


M. Denhoff, a Swiss pianist, will give a pianoforte recital at 
Princes’ Hall June 25, at eight. 


*  * 
* 


Mr. Plunkett Greene is engaged for a six weeks’ provincial tour 
with Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


* * 
* 


Herr Stavenhagen has completed his provincial tour, and goes to 
Wiemar (Germany) on Thursday for a prolonged rest. 





PROFESSOR J. STUART .BLACKIE ON GOETHE. 
—  - 


The English Goethe Society held their annual general meeting on 
Thursday, the Sth, at the Society of British Artists, when “between 
the parts” of an excellently-arranged and interesting musical programme, 
(artistically rendered by Miss Marianne Rea, Miss Agnes Bartlett, and Mr. 
Henschel, and the members of the Liedertafel of the Deutscher Turnverein, 
under the direction of Herr Karl Hahn), Professor Stuart Blackie, of Edin- 
burgh, delivered an address on “‘ The Character, Genius, and Wisdom of 
Goethe.” The lecturer, who spoke with characteristic vigour and 
epigramwmatic humour for over an hour, said that his voice coming after 
such beautiful music must sound very like the croak of an owl after the 
song of the nightingale, and that to attempt to do justice to his vast 
subject in the short time at his disposal was like trying to describe London 
in ten minutes or walk over the “Grampians” in an afternoon. He 
supposed they knew—and if they did not they ought to—the particulars of 
Goethe’s early life : that he was born in 1749 and died in 1833, was the son 
of a respectable tradesman—rather a stiff old man, but a very good 
fellow—and therefore came of the best of all classes, the upper middle 
class. Speaking of his character, the Professor said many tales had been 







circulated concerning Goethe’s amatory susceptibility, but the man who 
did not fall in love at twenty was worth nothing at all, and a man was a 
fool who did not “ cock his hat ” to a “bonny lassie ” when he met her; 
and as long as he behaved as a gentleman there was no harm in it—he was, 
on the contrary, all the better for it. Goethe had fallen in love many 
times, and so had the lecturer. He remembered being in love for a 
whole month once, and was supremely happy—and that was a 
good thing—but he did not shoot himself when she refused to marry him. He 
fell in love with someone else. Goethe was once staying in a country house— 
dangerous places for young men—and there was a beautiful woman there, 
and he and she walked out in the moonlight together—another dangerous 
thing. It was foolish, but it was not shameful. Goethe was great physi- 
cally as well as mentally; he was an Apollo in form, and if he fell 
in love with the lassies they could not help just as quickly 
falling in love with him; and as he had no means to marry, 
the gentlemanly thing to do was to walk away before any harm was done. 
The morbid hankering after a particular object was not manly. Goethe 
made a mistake in his marriage, but many men did that. His wife was not 
his mental helpmate, and he ehould not have been‘taken to that extent by 
a pretty face ; it would have been excusable at nineteen : at nine and thirty 
it was foolish. But he made a good husband. Goethe’s genius was the 
most manifest and manifold of modern times. He was a poet, and his 
lyrical poems were perfect. Burns’ were more intense, but Goethe’s 
had a greater breadth. “Faust” was second only to “ Paradise Lost” 
in theological depth. Lewes deemed Goethe to be wanting in 
the genius of the dramatist, but this depended upon whom we 
took as our standard, Our idea of the drama was derived too much from 
the style of Shakespeare : there was too much action and hurry, and so we 
lost the enjoyment of tranquillity and other natural characteristics. 
Shakespeare’s plays contained the variety and grandeur of the forest; 
Goethe’s the charms of a beautiful garden. Goethe, too, was great as a 
novelist. The Germans did not excel as novelists, they were too full of 
philosophy ; but there were two kinds of novels, one whose aim was to 
prevent young ladies yawning during the afternoon and the other to educate 
the soul. If the “Wilhelm Meister” had not been a great novel 
Carlyle would not have translated it. A poet was not naturally 
a critic, but no man ever united so much love and _ reverence 
with the critical faculty as Goethe. The critic's duty was to incul- 
cate and develop reverence for the beautiful and noble, not 
to go about {finding fault. That was the work of Mephistopheles, and he 
was a poor creature. Want of reverence was the fault of the age; it 
debased and bebauched all that was most noble. Without reverence for 
the works of the past and productions of the present a man would never 
do anything great. Goethe taught three kinds of reverence. Reverence 
for the Deity—the lowest form, because it was easy to bow before the 
immeasurably superior. Reverence for our equals—a higher form, 
because we all thought ourselves as good if not better than our 
neighbours; and reverence for our inferiors the highest form, 
and the product of Christianity. rue criticism was an impartial 
judgment after a careful consideration all round, and could only 
proceed from accumulated knowledge and _ life-long experience : 
then it was worth having, and valuable. Goethe was a_ great 
scientist. He was the pioneer of modern science, but he did not lose his 
humanity in dissecting worms, nor became a mere peeping pair of 
spectacles. He did not forget the Workman in the work. ‘The man who 
was not pious was imperfect. The woman who was not pious was—a 
monster! Goethe had been accused of heterodoxy, and according to the 
lights of many this was true, but his heterodoxy did not proceed from 
pride and conceit, but merely from unobservance of the religious form of the 
hour. He hated scepticism. He held that the chief end of man was to culti- 
vate his talents; not to make his brain a mere knowledge-box, but to 
develop that perfect balance of mind which made the man _ wise. 
Voltaire was a great genius, but he made wit the principal object, and so 
he went wrong. Many of our clever men in the present day had lost their 
mental balance, the perfect equipoise of mind which all truly great men 
possessed. Shakespeare had it and Goethe had it, and that was why they 
would ever remain great. It was better to have small genius and perfect 
control than great genius with little control. Goethe's creed was “ faith- 
fully cultivate your special gifts and help others to do so; see all things 
as they are, but with reverence and love; and learn more by experience 
and observation of life than from books.” 

After a vote of thanks had been tended to Professor Blackie by Mr. 
Wilson Schiitz, who occupied the chair, Mr. Hobson, hon. secretary, spoke 
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of the satisfactory spread of the society, and said their aim was to do for 
Goethe in England what Germany had done for Shakespeare in Germany, 
so that the great German might become an English classic accessible to 


the bulk cf the English public. 





MR. HENRY SCHALLEHN’S TRANSPOSING 
PIANOFORTE. 
-_+ SH 


The average pianist—who is at present a necessary evil—should feel 
grateful to Mr. Henry Schallehn. This gentleman has invented a piano- 
forte which accomplishes the transpositions, so often necessary, especially 
in accompaniments, with a simplicity and ease hitherto—in our experience, 
at least-unattained. Attempts have, of course, been previously made 
towards the discovery of a satisfactory method of transposition, but the in- 
vention which Mr. Schallehn exhibited to a numerous musical audience at 
the Savoy Hotel on Tuesday seems far more perfectly designed in all 
respects than any yet put forward. Mr. Schallehn’s plan is to make the 
entire solid back of the pianoforte movable on rollers through the extent 
of an octave, the compass of the instrument being increased to this degree. 
Motion iscommunicated by means of a lever beneath the keyboard, the result 
being that the G string, for example, can be brought under the F or A ham- 
mers, and the transposition, otherwise possible only to an accomplished 
pianist, is easily achieved. The chief advantages claimed for the new method 
are that ali interference with the action, or other delicate part, is avoided, and 
that neither the tone nor intonation of the instrument is affected. The inven- 
tion was fully tested on Tuesday by the artists who went through a short pro- 
gramme. Signor ‘Tito Mattei played a solo in various keys, the adjustment 
occupying but a second or two between each performance; Miss Amy 
Sherwin sang the Polacea from “ Mignon” a semitone below the proper 
key; and similar feats of transposition were quickly accomplished on behalf 
of Miss Marie 'Tietjens and Miss Carlotta Desvignes, who, in common with 
the other performers, bore testimony to the simplicity and effectiveness of 
the invention. We understand that a company will be formed to exploit 
the patent ; and though we were unable on ‘Tuesday to examine it with the 
closeness necessary, we have little doubt that so useful and desirable an 


invention will be widely acceptable to all pianists. 





BALLAD MUSIC OF THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
-_-—-—--~<- --——- 


The Rev. Baring-Gould, M.A., commenced his second lecture at the Royal 
Institution last Saturday on English Ballad Music by reference to early 
sea songs, Of which the lecturer said there was a large number, the earliest 
being by Sir Patrick Spence and John Dery, the music for the latter of 
which was given by Ravenscroft in 1609. Many of these commemorated some 
famous exploit or deed of daring. One, printed between 1648 and 1680, 
referred to Sir Walter Raleigh, and although the incident was pure fiction, 
was interesting as showing his unpopularity, which, to judge by the vogue 
of the ballad, for it was found in many forms, must have been very 
considerable : 

THE GOLDEN VANITY. 
1, A ship I have got in the North Country, 
And she goes by the names of Golden Vanity, 
O I fear she’ll be taken by a Spanish Gal-al-ie, 
As she sails by the Low-lands low. 
2. ‘To the Captain then upspoke the little cabin boy ; 
He said, What is my fee, if the galley I destroy ? 
The Spanish Gal-al-ie, if no more it shall annoy, 
As you sail hy the Low-lands low. 
Of silver and of gold [ will give to you a store ; 
And my pretty little daughter that dwelleth on the shore, 
Of treasure and of fee as well, U'1l give to thee, galore, 
As we sail by the Low-lands low. 
fh 'Phen the boy bared his breast, and straightway leaped in, 
And he held all in his hand, an augur sharp and thin, 
\nd he swam until he came to the Spanish galleon, 
As she lay by the Low-lands low. 


5. He bore’d with the augur, he bored once and twice, 
\nd some were playing curds, and some were playing dice, 
When the water flowed in it dazzled their eyes, 
And she sank by the Low-lands low. 





6. Then the Cabin-boy did swim all to the starboard side 
Saying, Messmates take me in, I am drifting with the tide ! 
Then they laid him on the deck, and he closed his eyes and died, 
As they sailed by the Low-lands low. 

In the early printed versions Raleigh refused the rewards, and in the 
ballad the lecturer took down, he would not permit the boy to come into 
the ship again, and threatened to shoot him if he attempted to climb the 
vessel's sides. The boy, however, swam round to the other side, and was 
taken in by his mates, when he died. Another form of sea song related 
the devotion of a maid for her lover, whom she followed to sea in male 
attire, or in other cases released him by payment of “ five hundred crown 
and more.” 

The English ballad, strictly speaking, was of two kinds, the grave, 
romantic and historic “gest,” sung to a harp accompaniment, and the 
lighter ballad, accompanied by a viol, or “ rote,” a stringed instrument 
twanged by the fingers. ‘his lighter form of ballad was very commonly 
danced to, and it was due to this fact, that so many of the melodies have 
come down to us as dance tunes. In the first edition of the “ Dancing 
Master,” 1650-1, nearly every air could be proved to be that of a song or 
ballad of earlier date than the book. It was not till about 1690 that tunes 
were composed expressly for dancing, and in the latest edition of the 
“Dancing Master,” 1711 to 1728, about half were still old ballad airs. 
Chaucer spoke of the “ tales of game,” which were “ gests ”’ chiefly designed 
to amuse, in which little regard was paid to the proprieties. Sometimes 
they were satirical, as in the following :— 

“THE SQUIRE AND THE FAIR MAID.” 
1. As 1 was walking out one day 

Where silver waters glide, 

I saw a squire and gentle maid, 
Down by the river side. 

“Thou hast a fair presence,” she said, 
“Thou hast a nimble tongue.” 

“ I would thou wert my Bride, fair maid!” 
“ Kind Sir—I am too young.” 

Chorus—To all who seek good wives, I speak ; 
Each forward maid eschew, 


When fishes fly as swallows high, 
Such maids as these prove true. 


2. He took her by the lily-white hand, 
He’d scarce her fingers press’d, 
Ere all around his neck she hung, 
And sank upon his breast. 
She kissed him on the cherry lips, 
She kissed his ruddy cheek, 
She stroked his flowing flaxen hair ; 
No word the Squire might speak. 
Chorus—To all who seek, &c. 
3. Then from her arms himself he loosed, 
Her fingers did unbind: 
“ Fair maid, you may be under age, 
But you are over kind. 
If I of marriage spoke a word, 
I bitterly it rue, 
Man loveth none so easy won, 
So over-fond as you, 
Chorus—To all who seek, &c. 
4. ‘Go get you where are gardens fair, 
Then sit and weep your fill, 
No man alive, I wot will wive 
A maid of forward will. 
There is a herb in your garden, 
I think they call it rue, 
And willows weep, o’er waters deep, 
These be the plants for you.” 
. Chorus—T'’o all who seek, &ce. 

The “ jesters ” finding the “ tales of game ” more liked than the “ tales 
of weeping,” naturally gave more attention to the former than the latter, 
which were consequently existent in the proportion of about ten to one. 
These light stories degenerated into low buffooneries and slanders, and 
thus the words “ rybald,” “scurra,” and “ jongleur ” acquired their pre- 
sent meaning. The ballad “ Strawberry Fair,” which was still a great 
favourite in the West of England, was a dance melody, and its original 
form strangely resembled a ballad entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1561. It 
was greatly to be regretted that our early collectors did not go to the 
people who sang the fine old ballads of the times of the Wars of the 
Roses and earlier, but to the wretched balderdash turned out by the 
printers in the reign of Elizabeth. These latter were entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and a vast number of the black-letter ballads of this reign and those 
of James I., Charles I., and II. had been collected in our libraries. 
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The majority of these, up to the time of Charles II., when their character 
changed, were religious ia sentiment. Next in point of number came 
recitals of catastrophes, calamities, fires, and murders, which were 
moralised upon. They were for the most part ephemeral productions, 
though a few remained popular for a considerable time. Amongst the latter 
was one of the reign of James I., which related to a hunt of the famous 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and was called the ‘ Duke’s Hunt.” 
Different versions of it were still sung in the West of England, and it was 
printed in black letter in 1650; there was, however, evidence of an earlier 
edition having been printed twenty-five years before. As an example of 
how old ballads became altered, the lecturer said there was a ballad called 
the “Drowned Lover,” which related the drowning of the Earl of Sandwich 
in Sole Bay in 1673. Now there existed at that time a song which referred to 
the loss at sea of a certain Capt. Digby called “ Capt. Digby’s Lament.” This 
was taken and converted into a lament for the Earl of Sandwich, and was so 
printed in 1675. As early as James I. little collections of songs called 
“ Garlands ” were printed, but unfortunately only a very few of these had 
come down to us. Later editions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were more common; these were, however, very rudely printed, 
gave the words only, and these seldom in their best form. The following 
curious song, which the lecturer had not found in any “ Garland,” but 
which he thought unquestionably referred to the Young Pretender, was 
still widely sung in the West of England. It was found in the later 
Catnach, and other broadsides, most clumsily adapted to Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 
“THE BONNY BUNCH OF ROSES.” 


1. Beside the rolling ocean, one morning in the month of June, 
The feather’d warbling songsters were sweetly changing note and tune; 
I overheard a damsel fair, complain in words of bitter woe, 
With tear on cheek, she thus did speak, O for the bonny Bunch of 
Roses, O! 
2. Then up and spake her lover, and grasped the maiden by the hand, 
Have patience, fairest, patience! a legion I will soon command. 
I’ll raise ten thousand soldiers brave, through pain and peril I will go, 
A branch I'll break for thy dear sake, a branch of the bonny Bunch of 
Roses, O! 


3. He raised a mighty army, and many nobles joined his throng, 
With pipe and banner flying, to pluck the rose he marched along. 
The stem he found was far too tough, and piercing sharp the thorn, 
I trow, 
No blossom he rent from the tree, all of the bonny bunch of Roses, O! 


4, O mother, dearest mother! I lie upon my dying bed, 
And like my gallant father, must hide an uncrown’d humbled head. 
Let none henceforth essay to touch the rose so red, or full of woe, 
bane emg hand he’ll fly the land, the land of the bonny Bunch of 
oses, O! 


In 1808 John Catnach, of Newcastle, settled in London and began to 
print ‘“ broadsides.”’” He was quickly followed by others all over the 
country. Catnach kept a number of ballad-mongers, who either composed 
songs for him to print on murders and accidents, &c., or worked up what 
traditional ballads they could find, for which they received one shilling for 
each set of verses furnished. Consequently the Catnach broadsides are not 
a very sound or select collection of English ballad poetry. These ballad- 
mongers had no discrimination, but took what they could. Moreover, 
when they found the versions imperfect they patched them up with frag- 
ments from other ballads, or added some doggerel of theirown. “ Our 
English ballads,” says the editor of Percy’s folio, “ though highly popular in 
the Elizabethan age, were yet never collected into any collection save in 
Garlands till the year 1723. They wandered up and down the country, they 
flew about like birds of the air, and sung songs dear to the heart of the 
common people, songs whose power was sometimes confessed by the higher 
classes, but not so thoroughly appreciated as to conduce them to exert 
themselves for their preservation.”” The Catnach “ broadsides ’’ were how- 
ever valuable, as they did preserve for us in some fashion the poetry and 
songs of the people. The lecturer’s experience among our West of England 
peasantry had been that all the younger singers blindly followed the 
broadside versions, even when utterly devoid of sense. There was one 
young fellow who persistently sang about the “ bag of biscuits ” instead of 
the “ Bay of Biscay!” But the old men who could not read sang what 
they had received by tradition, and their versions were much purer. The 
following ballad, from its pathos, was an interesting specimen of the 


domestic song :— 
“THE BLUE FLAME.” 
1. All under the stars, and beneath the green tree, 
All over the sward, and along the cold lea, 
A little blue flame a fluttering came, 
It came from the churchyard for you or for me. 





2. Isit by my cradle, my baby’s asleep, 
And pes the cradle, I wonder and weep. 
O little blue light, in the dead of the night, 
O prithee, O prithee, no nearer to creep. 


3. Why follow the church path, why steal you this way ? 
Why halt on your journey, on threshold why stay ? 
With flicker and flare, why dance up the stair ? 
O, I would, O, I would, it were dawning of day! 
4. All under the stars, and along the green lane, 
Unslaked by the dew, and unquenched by the rain, 
Of little flames blue, to the churchyard steal two, 
The soul of my baby !—now from mie is ta’en. 


A song of which there were a great many varieties was that which re- 
lated to a courtship, in which the lady flouted her lover, but, touched by 
the lover’s devotion, afterwards yielded to his entreaties. The words and 
tunes differed, but the story was always the same. ‘The earliest of these with 
which the lecturer was acquainted was called ‘ Maide will you marry ?”’ 
which must have been a favourite song in 1070, for in that year it was 
moralised by W. Griffith, who paid fourpence at Stationers’ Hall for the 
right to print it. There was another in Tom of Reading, before 1600, 


which ran— 
He: Long have I loved thee bonny lass, 
Yet durst not shew the same. 
She: Therein you prove yourself an ass, 
He: I was the more to blame. 
Yet still will I remain to thee, 
Sing dilly-do, twang dilly. 





STANLEY AMONGST THE SAVAGES. 
a Sn 

On Saturday last the intrepid explorer boldly attacked the noble 
Savages once again; but on this occasion he took them at a decided disad- 
vantage—no longer ensconced at ease on their Adelphian plateau above the 
shining Thames, but starched, white-chokered, and preternaturaily solemn, 
assembled in the banqueting hall of the Criterion Restaurant. Not even 
their imposing numbers—which, including guests, amounted to some four 
hundred—sufficed to impart to them that air of ease and genial freedom 
which those who are privileged to visit them in their own wigwam do so 
greatly marvel at and admire. Consequently it follows that “ Dr.” Stanley 
had it all his own way, and as an Honorary Member felt it his duty to 
enlighten his brother “ Braves” as to the doings of Emin Pasha in a speech 
full of information, if somewhat inaudible in delivery. It is an excellent 
law which forbids speechifying at ordinary Savage dinners, judging from 
this particular “ exception,” which certainly “ proved the rule,” inasmuch 
as amongst those who rose—including the chairman (Mr. G. A. Henty), Sir 
Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., Commander Lovett-Cameron, C.B., Messrs. Li- 
onel Brough, and A.W. Pinero—the only one to arrest universal attention was 
the last named, in his brilliant reply to the next best speech, the toast of 
“The Savage Club” by Sir Charles Russell. Mr. Pinero doubtless owed 
much to his most admirable elocution. Notwithstanding the unfortunate 
clashing of the Press Club Dinner which, of necessity, drew away many 
notable Savages and friends, there were present Capt. Nelson and Mr. 
Bonny (of Stanley’s Staff), Lord Headley, Count Van den Steen, Sir D. 
Salomons, Col. Grant, C.B., Sir. P. Magnus, Alderman Cotton, Col. Shadwell 
Clerke, Col. North, Consul-General New, Messrs. Paul du Chaillu, Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P., J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., 8. 
B. Bancroft, F. Cowen, 'T. Burnside, H. 8. Wellcome, W. Linnell, G. BR. 
Sims, Lennox Browne, Melton Prior, Barton McGuckin, F. Barry, M.P., J. 
K. Jerome, Barrow Emanuel, and many other “ men of mark.” 

For some unexplained reason the fine and representative musical table, 
ably captained by the genial Theodore Drew, contributed but little 
harmony, with the exception of the “ musical souvenirs” provided by an 
excellent staff of chorister boys, assisted by the well-known “ Euterpe 
Quartette’”’—Messrs. W. Nicholl, A. Oswald, Frederic King, and Grove ; 
but upon Mr. Stanley’s retirement the majority of the revellers adjourned 
to the club premises, where an excellent spontaneous programme was 
carried out with the assistance of recitations by Messrs. Lionel Brough, 
Cleary, and Townley, interspersed with musical items from such eminent 
performers as Barton McGuckin, W. Nicholl, A. Oswald, H. Pyatt, and 
Franklin Clive, accompanied by Messrs. Theodore Drew and Ernest Lake. 

A propos of late adjournments it may be noted that the Savages are often 
credited with a mania for late hours; however this may be, it is certainly 
a fact that their celebrated Saturday entertainments commence as early as 
7 p.m., and generally terminate at 10:30 or 11 p.m.—an excellent example 
to many other musical and histrionic clubs of the present epoch. 
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THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 
—— 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, llru June, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fretpmouse,— 

Here has been a pretty pother lately about a very old question— 
a question they quarrelled over in Garrick’s time, which is now not 
only as fresh as ever, but much fresher. ‘ Should actors manage 
theatres” asks Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G.; and asks it only 
to give himself the opportanity of answering “ No!” at the top of 
his voice. 

“Yes!” says Mr. Beerbohm Tree, immediately; and with yet 
more immediateness Mr, Crawfurd, C.M.G., replies “ Not a bit of 
it!’ All these remarks are made in the “ Fortnightly Review ;” 
but Mr. Tree’s voice has also awakened a triple echo from the 
“ Nineteenth Century” where three gentlemen at once—Mr. Bram 
Stoker, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Charles Wyndham—cry in chorus 
“ Why, certainly !” . 

I should have thought that on paper the opponent of actor- 
managers would have won easily, for theirs is a position singularly 
easy to attack; but Mr. Crawfurd, C.M.G.,—I draw attention to 
these letters because (I am ashamed to say) I don’t know what 
they mean, and I want you to tell me—the worthy C.M.G. is not 
very strong in controversy, and the strongest arguments against 
actors’ management come, it seems to me, from Messrs. Irving and 
Wyndham themselves. 

Theirs, however, is a “ side-show”’; in the main drama, which 
is played at Mr. Harris’s theatre—no, sir, not Mr. Augustus 
Harris’s Drury Lane, but Mr. Frank Harris’s “ Fortnightly ” 
establishment—hero and villain attack and reply with the fine 
want of logic characteristic of stage-controversy. “ Mr. Tree is 


dumb in so far as argument is concerned,” says the C.M.G., and 
points out several swashing blows delivered at statements which 


were never made; and then, quoting Mr. Tree’s question, “‘ What 
would have been the internal state of a theatre had the stalls 
hissed in reply to the gallery-applause of a piece of clap-trap ?” 
makes no answer whatever, in no way defends his former theory 
that the stalls should thus audibly express themselves, but says— 
quite as irrelevantly as foolishly—that he wants to have these gods 
turned over to the music-halls. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree has easily won his case, by practically limit- 
ing his argument—as Mr. Irving limits his explicitly—to our own 
country. He has shown that pretty well all the great work of the 
Knglish stage has been done—not merely in our days, but for 
centuries back—at the theatres which were managed by actors ; 
and he might, I think—had it been worth the trouble and the space 
—have proved that nearly all the extremely bad work has been 
done under the management of non-actors. 

Mr. Crawfurd now seems to admit this, or not seriously to 
contest it; but his rejoinder is “ Yes: that is, and has long been, 
the English system. ‘Lhe Continental system is just the reverse. 
Which produces the better result?’ And here, I imagine, he has 
a much better case than the one he started with. 


Even here, however, it is a question whether he is more correct 
in his facts than before. To begin with, he apparently thinks that 
the Continent is made up solely of France and Germany: and in 
this geography is against him. But, assuming that the French 
and German plays and players are better than the English, is it 
because the French and German theatres are not so commonly 
managed by actors, or because many of them are subsidised by 





the State, or for some other reason? The State-subsidy, and the 
State-subsidy alone, has kept in existence the Comédie Frangaise, 
which was anything but a paying concern during very many years 
of the earlier part of the present century; and the Comédie 
Francaise is of course Mr. Crawford’s strongest card. (Oddly 
enough, however, he does not wish for State-subsidies in England.) 

This is a point which the defenders of actor-management will 
no doubt take up; it should not be difficult for anyone who is 
willing to give say six months’ hard work to the subject to show 
how much the Continental theatres which are neither subsidised 
nor actor-managed have done towards placing the stage work of the 
Continent above that of England. 

But it is hard to deny that in the last thirty or fifty years France 
and Norway, and I believe Germany and Spain, have produced far 
more plays which are worthy to rank as literature than England. 
With regard to France, indeed, any discussion of the question 
would be ridiculous. That a great time for the drama is just 
beginning in England (and just passing away in France) may be 
possible—we all hope that it is true; but we must argue upon 
established facts, not upon hopes nor promises. 

With acting we are on surer ground. There are few critics who 
will deny that London, if she have no Comédie Francaise, has yet 
now a school of actors worthy to compare with any in the world. 
(That English provincial acting may challenge the world— 
America excepted—for badness, is also beyond question; but pro- 
vincial theatres are as often as not managed by non-actors.) 

One point of the highest importance has been overlooked by 
both sides; and this is the difference which the gigantic size of 
London makes in the position of the actor-manager. Formerly he 
had to change his bill nearly every night, and never dreamed of 
acting every night—so that other actors necessarily ‘had their 
chance” pretty often. Now, if a play is a success it runs for a 
year ; and it is but human nature that the manager should not care 
to be shut out of his own theatre—or even to play in it a part 
which is not the best—for so long a time. 

So much for the main battle. Of Mr. Tree’s allies who attack 
other points of the enemies’ works in the “ Nineteenth Century,” 
Mr. Bram Stoker is learned but for the most part rather irrele- 
vant, Mr. Irving all too brief, and Mr. Wyndham a most dangerous 
friend. He raises some very delicate personal questions as to the 
relations between certain famous actors and their present or late 
managers—questions which for worlds I would not attempt to 
answer !—and, moreover, forces upon our attention another weak 
point of his case, to which Mr. Irving also has alluded. 

Why, says Mr. Wyndham, should not an actor manage a theatre 


' as well as any other place of business? The obvious answer is 


that an artist has no business to manage a business at all; it is 
not his business! And Mr. Irving says plainly that he wonders 
how any actor who has a theatre to manage can possibly do him- 
self justice, as an actor. 

The question is can he? And the answer I think must be “In 
these days of long runs, with their ample time of study and re- 
hearsal, he possibly can; but, in all probability, very seldom does.” 
Business-management is almost sure to prevent a man from giving 
all his soul to art; and, besides, the master does not get half the 
wholesome criticism from his brother-artists, from the stage- 
manager, or even from the author, that should fairly be his due. 

As a fact, how many actors have improved after they became 
managers: or, while unavoidably gaining in some ways from con- 
stant practice, have not also acquired very serious faults ? 

I only want to know, you know. Even on this point, dear Mr, 
Fieldmouse, I speak not as Sir Oracle. You know the caution of 
your ever-reticent Mus 1n URBE. 
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TWO FRENCH PLAYS. 
———— Sn 


Mr. Comyns Carr has the reputation of being one of the wittiest after- 
dinner speakers in London, and the first Act of his new play shows that 
his pretty wit does not leave him when he takes pen in hand. Few farcical 
comedies have beginnings so bright and amusing, and for the most part 
natural, as that of “Nerves ’”’—which is Mr. Carr’s adaptation of the 
« Femmes Nerveuses” of Messrs. Blum and Toché, and was brought out at 
the Comedy Theatre last Saturday night. Here was the comedy-farce of 
Pinero, not the pantomime-farce of banging doors. A nervous wife, a calm 
but sensitive husband, a terrible mother-in-law: that was all, but it was 
quite enough—for one Act. 

Unfortunately “complications”? have to be introduced in a three-act 
piece to “ make a play of it ;” and as soon as ever those complications came 
in—in the piquant person of Miss Lottie Venne—one felt a change, a most 
unwelcome change, in the atmosphere. We had got out of the fresh air of 
real life, and were not only in stageland, but in French stageland. The 
characters were no longer alive—they were French stagepuppets playing at 
being English people. The complications aforesaid were not very new, very 
probable, or even very amusing; but this was not so much the trouble as 
that they were, at the best, mere stage-complications following upon that 
which was not stagey at all, and suffering from the contrast. 

So the second act flagged and the third was even dull; and the actors on 
whom the work fell in this later portion were severely handicapped in 
comparison with the lucky people who had been “ scoring” at the begin- 
ning. Mr. Righton’s part seemed very long and monotonous, though he 
played it with much skill—despite a somewhat doubtful accent; nor was 
Miss Venne’s as effective—shall we say, as it seemed to be? Miss Larkin, 
too, seemed hardly at home in an apparently good part; though Mr. 
Kemble, as her less-important husband, was completely natural and 
effective. 

Even Mr. Hawtrey, sho did the very best work that he has ever done 
—genuine, quiet, thoroughly humorous—in the first Act, was hampered in 
the second by the fact that his English husband of everyday life had 
suddenly changed to the Frenchman of farce. However, he was exceed- 
ingly good, and Miss Maud Millett—well, Miss Millett, who a few years 
ago was only famous for being photographed, has of late become one of the 
most accomplished actresses on the English stage. When one remembers 
how young she still is one prophesies with a sense of perfect security that 
in ten years she will hold just such a position as Mrs. Kendal’s on the 
London stage ; unless—there is always that terrible “ unless” in these 
cases—unless she is so unpatriotic as to marry and leave it! 

Meanwhile she plays Mrs. Armitage with perfect nature and perfect 
charm ; and so (parenthesising the fact that Miss Lydia Cowell is excellent 
as a waiting-maid with “nerves’’) let us leave Messrs. Blum and ‘l'oché, 
adapted, at the Comedy, for Messrs. Blum and Toché—shall we call it 
“pure and simple ?”—at Her Majesty’s. Their satirical comedy, “ Paris 
Fin de Siécle,” loses even more from the vastness of the theatre than did 
the melodramatic “ Lutte pour la Vie:” but it is nevertheless infinitely 
more amusing—and, as far as we could judge under circumstances so 
unfavourable, better played. Mdlle. Desclauzas was amazingly, irre- 
sistibly funny as a feather-headed elderly Marquise; we have no such 
actress of broad comedy. M. Noblet, too, was very droll in his daring way 
—which verges occasionally, it must be owned upon burlesque. With a 
similar reservation, M. Lagrange was uncommonly amusing, and showed 
a keen sense of character; while Mdlle. Sisos played the heroine very 
charmingly, and dressed—ah, how she did dress! 

Indeed all the thirty characters of “ Paris Fin de Sidcle’’ were well 
played, if in a broad and conventional style that contrasted strangely with 
the nature and finesse of Miss Millett and Mr. Hawtrey—though, indeed, it 
was the stage-management which was more to blame than any individual(and 
the immense stage, probably, more than either). But it was not the act- 
ing, it was not even the merit or demerit of this curious play which struck 
us most; it was its age. 

Fin de Siecle. Everybody says that the play is truly fin de si¢ecle, 
full of fresh and correct observation of modern will 
gladly assume that it is. One bit, indeed, to 
the stage: the dull deminondaine evening, where finance is discussed, 
and draughts are the liveliest game, and everybody is too proper for risky 
stories—which are accordingly reserved for the monde “ proper!” But on 
the whole, how old—how old! All the ancient satire of the “ pace ” of 
modern life, of the precocity of modern girls, of the venality of journalists, 


French life: so we 


seemed 


actually new 








the vanity of politicians: are any of them newer than the Restoration 
comedy? Really, the spirit of the whole play is the spirit of Congreve ; 
and it has, one is glad to note, two of his great characteristics 
the people are witty, and they do, aftet their fashion, genuinely enjoy 
themselves. Even the plot is by no means unlike some of the 
Restoration plots, if rather less complicated; and there is an entire 
absence of effective “ curtains ” at the ends of the Acts, which is quite as 
seventeenth-century as it is fin de sidcle. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 
——@—— 

To most men’s minds the idea of a dramatic representation conveys 
something meretricious. The stage is associated to a large extent with our 
lighter moments, in which the fancy is allowed to play around the thing 
represented, so that our laughter and our tears are but momentary 
ebullitions of feeling, to be cast aside as soon as we turn our back upon the 


theatre. 
« What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 


That he should weep for her ?”’ 

Who of us has been really touched by a stage sunset, and are there not 
many who would give anything to banish the slow musie which so often 
accompanies the pathetic passage? The very fact of asides being spoken 
loud enough to fill the auditorium gives an air of unreality to a play and 
how seldom is the personality of the actor forgotten in the intensity of 
his part, however real? We are ashamed, or affect to be, at the few honest 
tears occasionally extorted from the least emotional of us by the pathos of 
a situation or the beauty of « speech. 

The ordinary canons of criticism cannot be applied to the Passion Play 
at Ober-Ammergau, as it cannot be considered in the light of a play the 
object of which is to satisfy men’s craving for amusement, but rather as a 
solemn, devotional act of worship. It originated in the year 1633, when 
that district of the Bavarian highlands was being devastated by the 
plague. A strict quarantine had been ordered by the chiefs of the 
community, which was broken by one who, wishing to celebrate a festival 
in his native place, gained entrance to the village by stealth. The result 
was some 40 deaths. ‘he inhabitants then registered a vow that they and 
their descendants would perform the Passion Play every 10 years for ever. 
It is believed that in consequence of this vow the plague was stayed. The 
obligation to keep the vow, and the earnest preparation for the sacred 
Drama itself has contributed not a little to mould the minds of these simple 
people into an appreciation of the good and the beautiful. Their lives are 
simple and pious, and their hearts are centred in their Play. 

Passion, ov Miracle Plays, as they were called, existed at a very early 
date, and were instituted originally as a means of instruction in illiterate 
days when there was no learning, no reading and writing outside the 
monastic wall. From the earliest times in man’s history has pictorial 
representation been the chief vehicle for teaching both the ignorant and 
the young, and it is interesting to note that the form which has served 
its purpose has survived to the present time to be used for an act of 
devotion of the highest kind. 

The present Play has passed through many vicissitudes, for in conse- 
quence of many grotesqueries and irreverences which had crept into its 
text and that of other sacred plays there was a general suppression of 
Miracle Plays at the beginning of the century. Owing, however, to the 
obscurity of the village, vr, as some say, to the influence of Samburga, 
tutor to Ludwig I., the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau survived the 
veneral destruction. Othmar Weis, a monk of Ettal, revised the text, 
and expunged much that was and unsuited to the sacred 
character of the Play which a predecessor of his had thought fit to intro- 
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duce in 1740, and good music was composed for the chorus by Rochus 
Dedler, organist and schoolmaster of the village. The choruses of the 
present version are from a text written in fine blank verse by Alois 
Daisenberger, the village pastor, whose grave and bust now stand in the 
quiet churchyard. He was an enlightened and cultivated man, whose 
memory is etill held dear in the village where he taught and laboured. 
Fine on the Daisenberger version is, a prose text has since been preferred, 
thereby making it possible to introduce whole sentences from the Bible 
itself. ; The mode whereby the cast is chosen is singularly wise and liberal. 
The selection is made by 45 householders, so as to preclude as far aa 
possible any favouritism, and I need scaieely add that this privilege is 
exercised with the judgment and the care which such a choice d: mands, 
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I'he best parts almost always fall to wood carvers, whose artistic training 
fits them more naturally than their fellows for the rendering of great 
characters. Wood-carving is the staple industry which occupies the 
peasants during the winter months, and the skill with which these rough 
mountaineers execute delicate subjects from their imagination has made 
this district famous for exquisite workmanship and purity of design. 
Indeed, the simple circumscribed life of a peasant is found capable of pro- 
ducing artistic results of the greatest refinement. 

It has been questioned by many, however, whether the same purity of 
feeling and earnestness of aim will survive the mundane influence of the 
decennial invasion of tourists, with the attendant vulgarising effect of 
notoriety. Writer after writer has predicted this deterioration with melan- 
choly foreboding, but as yet the play itself has retained its pristine sim- 
plicity and devotion ; indeed, there seems to be no reason why it should 
deteriorate simply because the crowd of sympathising spectators has en- 
larged itself to its present dimensions. It is true that at the first public 
performance this year a little unseemly conduct was occasioned by persons 
who insisted on hoisting umbrellas during a slight shower, and at the end 
of the play the enthusiasm of some of the audience broke into applause, 
which seemed to the majority unsuitable, and as such was speedily sup- 
pressed. Nodoubtin every large crowd brought together to witness a 
spectacle, however solemn, there must be an element of apathy, nay, even 
of vulgar curiosity ; but there remains in the heart of every man, be he 
worldly or be he shallow, a chord of sympathy and reverence which this 
earnest effort on the part of man faithfully to represent the greatest drama 
of human history cannot and does not failtotouch. None, let us hope, go 
to scoff ; there are few, we are assured, who do not remain to pray. The 
inrush of gazing strangers during the limited period of the representation, 
1 am confident, is neither strong enough nor permanent enough in its in- 


fluence to nullify the result of nine years’ thoughtful study and pre- 
paration. 

The greater part of the theatre is open to the sky, which gives to the 
prosceniwn a very picturesque background of green hillside and blue sky. 
The scenery, which has been admirably painted at Munich, consists first of 


a central classical pediment under which the principal scenes and tableaux 
are enacted, then of the house of the High Priest on the right, and Pilate’s 
house on the left, each with a background of archway and street. By this 
arrangement one realises to a full extent the dragging of Christ from 
tribunal to tribunal during that terrible night and early morning before 
the Crucifixion. 

The play consists of eighteen representations, with an introduction by a 
large chorus from the broad uncovered front of the stage, clad in diverse- 
coloured vestments and crowned like kings and queens. A choragus 
explains what is to follow, supplemented by the singing of the chorus, who 
perform stately chorales in four parts. The music is very fine and 
impressive, reminding one of Bach’s Passion Music, and it fitly prepares 
the spectator for the great drama; but the solos, sung in the open air by 
untrained voices, are apt to be somewhat disappointing to any habitué of 
concerts. While this is proceeding, tableaux from the Old Testament, 
typical of the life of Christ, are displayed under the pediment of the central 
stage, admirably conceived and artistically grouped—for instance, two 
tableaux representing the Israelites fed by manna in the wilderness, and 
the grapes brought from Canaan, both foreshadowing the Last Supper, are 
specially good. Hundreds of people are grouped in natural attitudes, with 
scarcely two minutes between each picture, in the most perfect order, and 
the stillness with which they all stand, for what seems an interminable 
time, is a credit to the enthusiasm of the meanest actor in the play. 

The drama itself begins with Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
and concludes with the Ascension. Of the playing cf the principal part by 
Josef Mayr, who is taking it for the third time, it is difficult to say too 
much. In his noble and dignified carriage he embodies the humanity as 
well as the grandeur of the character of Christ. Being over six feet in 
height, and beautifully proportioned, his is the tigure which at once takes 


the centre of whatever scene is being represented. Of a somewhat rugged 
countenance, and simply clad in the conventional garments we are accus- 
tomed to see in pictures, he stands forth as the great leader of the people. 


At the same time he displays a poetic tenderness and picturesque calm 
in his demeanour, especially in the presence of the women at Bethany ; and 
the sorrowful foreboding of what is coming is never absent from his face. 
In the scene where he drives the money-changers out of the Temple he 
overturns the tables without haste, without irritation ; and the use of the 
scourge, Which might so easily verge on the grotesque, is made without 
the least loss of dignity. His ascendancy is merely asserted for the 





moment, and his dormant power awakened. In the _ scenes 
where he is led bound from priest to governor, from governor 
to priest, he assumes rather the aspect of a victor at the head of 
a triumphal procession than that of a prisoner about to be condemned to 
death. He is strengthened with the dauntless spirit of resolution afforded 
by his prayers in the Garden of Gethsemane. The slow, toilsome march to 
Calvary, in which he bears the cross until he sinks under its weight, is so 
terrible in its reality that it gives the spectator a far greater conception 
of its intensity of suffering than any picture, however well wrought. 
The dragging steps, the body bent with pain, the final collapse are all 
so superbly presented, without any jarring note in the cadence, that 
the spectator loses himself in the reality of the situation. Nothing is 
omitted in the scene of the Crucifixion to make it the grand culminating 
point of the drama. The despairing cry of “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani !’” 
wrung from the body of the sufferer, is given with such exquisite pathos 
that it is impossible to give any adequate description to those who have 
not seen and heard it, and the end comes after he has hung upon the Cross 
for about twenty minutes. Rubens’ great picture at Antwerp is closely 
followed in the Descent from the Cross, and though painful and pathetic 
in the extreme, there is no sense of clumsiness or effort about it. The 
Ascension is very beautifully frendered, the central figure being slowly 
raised until the custain drops and brings the play to an end. 
Considerable prominence is given in the text to the peculiarly difficult 
position of Pilate, who wishes to do justice and yet please the people; his 
temporising policy, his efforts to let the innocent go, his device of offering 
the release of Barabbas, who is brought forward and placed beside Christ 
for comparison—all this is admirably insisted onand carried out. His half 
sad, half impatient “What is truth?” is very impressive. The burgo- 
master of the village, Johann Lang, takes the part of Caiaphas, the High 
Priest. His bearing as he presides over the Sanhedrim, in company with 
the elder Annas, is fine and dignified, especially in the scene where, rising 
to his feet, he confronts Christ and upbraids him for breaking the Law of 
Moses. The Old and New Religion meet face to face. 

His daughter, Rosa Lang, impersonates the mother of Christ. Her 
beauty is of the melancholy sort, with large sorrowful eyes, and a mouth 
slightly crooked as though distorted with grief. Her voice, moreover, has 
a rich ring of pathos, so that her sympathetic acting has full force given to 
it. The St. John of Peter Rendl is strikingly picturesque. His is a very 
handsome face—almost womanly in its beauty, and affords an artistic con- 
trast to the manly majesty of Christ. Again and again one is reminded 
that he is the “ disciple whom Jesus loved”’ by the looks of infinite tender- 
ness with which the two regard each other whenever some personal 
office is performed by one for the other. Judas has the most charac- 
teristic face of any of the actors, looking just as if he had stepped 
out of the canvas of some old master; but, though he plays his part 
with considerable force, he is yet a trifle stagy, which gives rise to an occa- 
sional tendency on the part of the peasant section of the audience to regard 
him as a comic character. Perhaps it is a relic of the grotesque which has 
been handed down since the days of the Miracle Play, but it has always 
been traditional among the peasants to titter when Judas receives the sop 
at the hands of Christ, and, profoundly reverent though they are as a 
body from the beginning to the end, nevertheless the old tradition momen- 
tarily reasserts itself, and a slight laughter is heard even in the presence 
of so solemn a scene as the Last Supper. There are many who object to 
the representation of such a subject as the life and death of Christ on the 
stage at all, on the score of irreverence ; but the devotion and care with 
which the whole is carried out, from the children who act in the 
tableaux up to the players of the great parts, render such objections but 
vain words and idle carping to those who have been witnesses of this 
extraordinary Play. As the peasants of Ober-Ammergau believe in their 
religion, so they believe in their Play, and no one present can fail to be 
satisfied with the absolute propriety of it as an outcome of an earnest 
religious faith ; aud I will even go further, and say that no one who has 
not seen the Play can possibly realise the life and death of Christ in its 


full beauty and meaning. 
GILBERT COLERIDGE. 





Where there is no heart there can be no music.—M. Hauptmann. 

Music may be compared to chess: the queen, viz., melody, has supreme 
power, but the final issue rests with the king, viz., harmony.—R. Schumann. 

Music is the best limner of affections, and the very worst of material 
objects.—A. W. Ambros. 
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THE DRAMA IN FLORENCE. 
————_oe—_ 





June 8, 1890. 


Last Sunday afternoon at the Beatrice Exhibition (an exhibition to pro- 
mote the interests of women) four new one-act comedies were performed, 
all written by ladies and performed by pupils of the Dramatic College. The 
entertainment was appropriately preceded by a lecture on “ Mutual help 
among Women” by Signora Lamarie. A concert by lady performers was 
also given. 

Drama in Florence is just now excellently represented by the Dramatic 
Company Marini, one of the best, if not the best in Italy. They play 
in the summer theatre and attract crowded audiences. Most 
of their pieces are translations from the French (Daudet’s “La Lotta 
per la vita,” “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” “Les surprises du Divorce,” etc.) ; 
but some Italian dramas are also on their répertoire. The other night they 
gave a clever little comedy, in one act, by Cavallotti, entitled “ La figlia di 
Jefte ”—not at all biblical in character by the way, but extremely modern 
and Italian. The types of character in it are not original—there is the in- 
evitable volcanic Italian countess, who has fascinated a weak young man— 
the weak young man we have also seen many times before. The chief 
interest centres in the strong-minded young girl whom he has married for 
her dowry, and who (with diplomacy astonishing in one so young and in- 
genuous) extricates him from the wiles of the Countess. Yesterday (Satur- 
day) evening another really Italian play by the late well-known dramatist 
Paolo Ferrari was performed, “‘ Le due dame,” interesting as being a picture 
of Italian life at the present day. The scene is laid in aristocratic society in 
Naples. This play contains one really noble character, that of a woman, 
played excellently by Madame Martini. The others struck one as being 
very much of the conventional type. There is the good-natured but 
thoughtless woman of the world ; then the convenient but colourless friend 
of the family whose only raison d'étre is to receive all the necessary explana- 
tions; also an old Duke with prejudices about genealogical trees (ulti- 
mately induced to prefer virtue to aristocratic descent). A very slight 
element of fun is lent to this personage by a species of stammer, and the 
rest are accessories. Many of the situations, too, are conventional in the 
old-fashioned way—as, for instance, when the old Duke overhears just 
what it is necessary for him to hear in the next room—and the moral is 
made too obvious. Then the way in which two young girls—one foolishly 
frivolous, the other preternaturally good—are contrasted is quite Sunday- 
schoolish. (Has any Italian ever created the character of a natural, simple, 
good girl, I wonder?) Yet, in spite of such weaknesses in construction, 
there is power in some of the scenes, and one is irresistibly interested. The 
last act—in which the noble woman reveals a painful secret to her son—is 
really fine, and Madame Martini’s acting of this part is perfect. Italians 
seem really to be born actors ; they seem to throw themselves into the piece 
they are performing, and live it quite naturally—even the subordinate cha- 
racters—with a delightful absence of self-consciousness which makes one 
forget they are acting at all. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
——— <> 


The new play by Mr. Louis N. Parker, which we briefly mentioned 
last week, deserves a fuller criticism. ‘ A Buried Talent” is well and 
simply written ; it shows literary feeling and a sense of style—which would 
be fatal had not Mr. Parker the true stage instinct as well! In spite of 
his good writing the author of the little play unmistakably carried his 
audience with him, except only in the second scene, when the virtuous 
heroine pretended to be vicious—and forgot to let the audience 
into the secret. We did not understand her motive (perhaps it 
was our stupidity), and were inclined to lose interest in her, as a silly as 
well as a vicious little person. But the play, as a whole, was full of 
promise, and it was by no means badly played. Mr. Bassett Roe was really 
vigorous, Mr. Ben Greet—made up like Hermann Vezin as Beethoven— 
better than we had ever seen him, and Mrs. Patrice Campbell showed some 
promise as the heroine. as 

” 

The unlucky Globe is soon to open with “ Romeo and Juliet,” with Miss 
Adelaide Moore and Mr. Otis Skinner—once of Daly’s company—as the 
two lovers. With the best wishes for Mr. Shakespeare, we can hardly 














believe that his piece will rival“ The Private Secretary’ in the length of 
its run at this house. 
+ 

Mrs. Langtry is unfortunately ill again, and Mr. Arthur Bourchier bas 
taken the St. James’s, there to produce a farcical comedy by Mr. Justin H. 
M‘Carthy, and a highly aristocratic first piece—which, it is announced, is 
to be strongly cast and well rehearsed. This is a good beginning for the 
“youngest actor-manager on record.” Mr. McCarthy’s piece is said to be 
founded on the well-known “ Préte-moi ta Femme.” 

e,@ 

Daly’s Company were magnificently received at the Lyceum on Tuesday 
evening. It was pretty to see Mrs. Gilbert’s start at the thunderclap 
which greeted her appearance ; and each of the famous quartette—the 
three others being, of course, Mr. James Lewis, Mr. Drew, and above al 
Miss Rehan—was as uproariously welcomed. Our Mr. Mus in Urbe is ina 
terrible way about “ actor-managers ” this week, and can attend to nothing 
else; but next week he will tell you; all about “Daly’s” and their 
Boomerang. 

+" 

Mr. Cecil Howard’s “ Dramatic Notes ” ave late this year, but they atone 
(and more) by being better than ever. They are indeed an absolute 
necessity to every student of the modern stage. Why, then, has not Mr. 
Howard sent us a copy? 

o° 

We hear rumours, vague, it is true, about a new piece at the Criterion— 

whither Miss Norreys is soon to go, says rumour also. Is it to be a farcical 


comedy? And will it be ‘founded on the German?” And are its authors 
to be Messrs. Tarpey and Mayer (junior)? We do not pretend to know, of 
course. 
** 
* 


Mr. Henry A. Jones’s “new” two-act play, to be performed at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on the 27th, with Mr. Willard in the chief part, is as 
a fact among the oldest of his plays—it was privately printed long before 
the success of the “ Silver King,’’ and was then entitled “'The Play’s the 
Thing.” 

** 

It is a curious coincidence that, just while his critics are declaring that 
the one object of the actor-manager’s life is to play Hamlet in his own 
theatre, Mr. Beerbohm Tree is said to be thinking of making his début in 
this very part for Mr. Edward Hastings’s benefit. Mr. Hastings could not 
put up a more attractive bill. 

** 

At the Steinway Hall on Thursday a dramatic recital was given by 
Miss Florence Bourne and Mr. Rawson Buckley. The programme com- 
prised a duologue entitled ‘“ Palmistry,” two scenes between Rosalind 
and Orlando from “ As You Like It,” and recitations from Dante Rossetti, 
Lindsey Gordon, and Oscar Wilde, which were all wetl delivered. Miss 
Bourne has a clear, sympathetic voice and recites with much feeling. She 
was perhaps heard to best advantage in “The Happy Prince,” when the 
mixture of comedy and pathos was particularly good. Mr. Buckley got a 
good deal of fun out of “'The Bishop and the Caterpillar,” but did not seem 
quite at home in the duologues when acting was required. A new song, 
entitled “ Love sailed away,” by Madge Conroy, was sung by Miss Alice 
Bocquet and gained an encore, and two violin solos were performed by Sig, 
Alfonzo Meo between the recitations. 

* * 
* 

Miss Violet Melnotte’s season at Toole’s Theatre will commence June 28, 
when “The Solicitor,” a new farcical comedy by Mr. J. H. Darnley, will 
be produced. 

+" 

Mr. Robert Buchanan's poetical play, “'The Bride of Love,’”’ could not 
have found a more suitable home than the Lyric Theatre, the whole sur- 
roundings, even to the act-drop in front of which Miss Jay speaks the Pro- 
logue, being in harmony with the piece and the music. The only important 
changes in the cast since its production at the matinée are Miss Laura 
Linden as Eridon, Mr. Hendrie as Zephyros, and Miss Luna as Euphrosyne, 
whose dancing makes us sigh for the original—Miss Letty Lind. The 
“ Bride of Love” is preceded by a drama in one act, founded on Theuriet’s 
“ Jean Marie ’—which, as everybody knows, is the story of “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” by Mr. Alec Nelson, and called “ By the Sea.” The pathetic little 
story is charmingly told, and handled with skill and delicacy by the per- 
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formers. It would be difficult to find a better Jeanie than Miss Frances 
Ivor, who seems to feel every line she speaks. Jamie, the young sailor who 
returns to find his sweetheart the wife of another, found a manly expo- 
nent in Mr. Leonard Outram, and Mr. Brydone was satisfactory in the 
small part of Robin Gray. The dialogue is well written, and Mr. Nelson’s 
little play ought to become a favourite. 





MADAME SOPHIE MENTER. 
——— 


Sophie Menter is still a young woman, and we may therefore venture to 
reveal the fact that she was born in Munich in 1852, being the daughter of 
Joseph Menter, a distinguished Austrian violoncellist. Here, at the age of 
eight, she commenced her musical studies, three years later prosecuting 
them under Professor Viest. Her first public appearance was made at a 
concert of the Munich Philharmonic Society, at which she played Weber’s 
Concertstiick with immense success. In 1868 she met T'ausig, who generously 
offered to superintend her further education. Shortly afterwards she com- 
menced a series of concert tours in Germany, paying a visit also to 
Holland. In 1870 she appeared at Vienna, playing the ‘ Emperor” 
concerto of Beethoven with such success that she was immediately engaged 
to repeat the performance at the next concert. It was here that she met 
Franz Liszt, who, recognising her phenomenal talents, wrote to Henselt 
the following short but significant eulogy: “If,” said the great Abbé, 
“ you still have a heart for pianoforte playing, and long to hear something 
magnificent and noble, go and hear Sophie Menter.”’ Since then her career 
has been one of unbroken triumphs, for wherever she has appeared in all 
the leading cities of Europe she has been hailed as one of the most remarkably 
endowed pianists of any age. She was first heard in London in 1881, when 
she won a position in popular and critical favour which she has never 
forfeited. 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 


DRESDEN, JUNE 9. 

Dean Mr. Epiror: There has been excitement at the Opera in Dresden 
lately over the choosing of a new tenor to take the place of Herr 
Gudehus. Herr Anthes and Herr Stritt have been tried in succession, 
and the latter will most probably be chosen, Herr Stritt came to Dresden 
from Hamburg on Sunday last and gave a very beautiful rendering of 
Siegmund in the “ Walkiire.’ On Tuesday he played ‘Tristan to 
raulein Malten’s Isolde, and the performance was a very fine one. 
Herr Hoffmiiller has also lately been engaged here. He made his first 
appearance about a fortnight ago as David in the “ Meistersinger.”’ 

There have been three excellent performances within the last ten days of 
Spohr’s “ Jessonda.”’ It was awaited with much interest, as it had not 
heen given in Dresden for ten years before. We cannot understand why, 
for the music is charming, the story full of interest, and the representation 
all that one could wish, even in Dresden. We never remember to have seen 
Herr Scheidemantel to greater advantage than in his rendering of Tristan 
d’ Acunha. In this character he has to play the passionate hero—so we 
saw him in a new light, and he showed what a perfect “ all-round ” artist 
he is. 

\t the theatre last week was given Sophocles’ play “ King Edipus,” and 
at the opera the “ Antigone ’’ with Mendelssohn’s music. 

During the whole of this week there are rehearsals of Tannhiiuser, which 
is to be given on Monday next. 

There has been for some time past a little “friction” at the 
Conservatorium between Herr Pudor and the professors. They have finally 
decided they cannot work together, so Herr Pudor resigns the Directorship 
in favour of Herr Professor Krantz. 

Yours truly, 
“THe British ResipENT.” 





Truthfulness is an indispensable requisite in every artistic mind, as in 
every upright disposition.—R. Wagner. 

Music, the daughter rather than the imitator of Nature, impelling us to 
pious thought by its solemn, mysterious accents, appeals directly to our 
feelings, and is mistress of our deepest emotions,—C, M. von Weber. 





The Organ World. 








NOTES. 
—_— HE 

The annual festival of the London Church Choir Association took place 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 5th inst., when there was the usual large 
attendance. The interest of the occasion was much enhanced by the first 
performance of the “Jubilate”? set in anthem form by Dr. George C. 
Martin, organist of the Cathedral. The composition proved to be a very 
happy specimen of Dr. Martin’s talent, being of moderate difficulty and 
most effective. The appreciation of the dramatic elemer.t, apparent in all 
Dr. Martin's compositions, is in this happily combined with that broad and 
dignified style characteristic of all high class church music, and the intro- 
duction of the phrases of the “Old Hundredth ” in chorale form at the 
close intensifies the pronounced sacred character of the work. 

* * 
* 

The new organ built by Messrs. Lewis for the cathedral church of St. 
Paul, Melbourne, was opened by Mr. W. de Manby Sergison, organist of St. 
Peter’s, Eaton-square, S.W., on the 5th inst., when a large company, in- 
cluding many well-known professional and amateur organists, assembled 
at Messrs. Lewis’s works at Brixton. The chief items of Mr. Sergison’s 
programme, the pieces of which were admirably chosen to display the 
artistic qualities of the new instrument, were Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in D, Sonata in F Minor by Rheinberger, Andante and variations by Hesse, 
and Handel’s Concerto in D. ‘These were executed in Mr. Sergison’s well- 
known style and finish, and met with much cordial appreciation. The organ, 
which has cost £4,000, is the gift of Dyer Edwardes, Esq., an old Colonist, 
and is an exceptionally fine specimen of this firm’s high-class workmanship. 
There are four manuals of sixty-one notes each, anda straight and slightly 
concave pedalier of 30 notes. ‘These are placed in a consol which is entirely 
separate from the organ. ‘There are seven stops on the choir organ, four- 
teen on the great, fourteen on the swell, six on the solo organ, and eight on 
the pedal organ, four stops on the latter being of 16 feet and one of 32 feet. 
The instrument also contains the most recent and approved improvements, 
and is fitted with tubular pneumatic connection, the perfect action of which 
enables the pedal pipes to be placed at the distance of 128ft. from the per- 


former. 
** 

An American contemporary gives an interesting description of the new 
organ now rapidly approaching completion in the Rev. Dr. Talmage’s 
Tabernacle at Brooklyn. ‘The first organ for the Tabernacle was built in 
1873, and at the time was one of the largest and most complete in the 
country. It was destroyed with the ‘'abernacle in 1889. The new 
organ is much larger and more complete in all its details, and one of the 
most powerful in the world, and a veritable “king of instruments.” It 
will contain four manuals of five octaves each, a pedal of two and a half 
octaves, the largest of which will be the deep C. C. C. C. 32 foot cathedral 
tone, the same as in the large organ in Westminster Abbey. It contains 
more large stops than any other organ in the country, if not in the world, 
there being 11 stops of 16 feet and 32 of 8 feet. The entire number of 
stops is 110, of which 66 are pipe stops running through the entire scale ; 
the rest are couplers, pneumatic combinations, tremulants and pedal 
movements. The total number of pipes is 4,448, and the cost over $30,000. 
The case is the open style, showing a facade of 40 feet wide and 50 feet 
high of richly ornamented pipes. ‘The console will be brought out 10 feet in 
front of the organ, and the wind supplied by three immense bellows, driven 
by a powerful electric motor on an Edison circuit. Among the novelties of 
this organ will be a“ Chinese gong,” a chime of bells, and three drum effects, 
as follows:—Long roll, bass dram and drum check. Many of the stops 
are entirely new in this country, and some are original with the builders. 
A new feature is the inclosing of the choir organ in a separate swell box, 
which, with the swell organ, will enable the organist to give very powerful 
and effective swell accompaniments. It is to be completed by September 
next, when the ‘l'abernacle is to be ready for its reception. Messrs. Jardine, 
of this city, who are the builders, are busy on this instrument, and are 
endeavouring to have it completed as soon as the excellence of construction 
and the proper care requisite in the creation of such a work will permit. 

*,* 

Mr. W. de Manby Sergison has commenced a series of organ recitals at 

St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, 8.W.,on Wednesday afternoons at 6 p.m., which 


will be continued throughout this month. 
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An interesting organ recital was given by Mr. W. Creser, Mus. Doc., 
Oxon, on the 5th inst., in Rotherham parish church. The program me, the 
value of which was much enhanced by some terse and admirably written 
analytical remarks, included J. 8. Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Stanley’s Eighth Concerto, Guilmant’s first Sonata, and the Prelude, 
March, and Bridal Chorus from “ Lohengrin.” 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
i - 

Thanks to the newly-founded “ Société des grandes auditions musicales,” 
the “ Béatrice et Béndict ”’ of Berlioz has at last been produced in France, 
at the Odeon, on June 5, twenty-eight years after its original production 
at Baden, Aug. 9,1862. And now the best French critics find it rather 
weak, and the audience receives it with a good deal of coldness. The 
performance under M. Lamoureux seems to have been good, but the only 
piece that really delighted the audience was the duet for female voices, 
already familiar in all concert rooms. The cry now is for “ Les Troyens,” 
which, it is hoped, will justify the reputation of Berlioz as a great French 


operatic composer. 
* * 


It is said that considerable support has been obtained for a scheme to 
give annual performances at Nuremberg of “ Die Meistersinger ”’ after the 
fashion of Bayreuth. Such a scheme would be so obviously appropriate 
that it is hard to refuse one’s best wishes, but would not the plan tend to 
the injury of Bayreuth ? The publie would hardly pay to see the opera at 
Bayreuth and then again at a place only a little way off. 

* * 
m 

The scheme for the Mozart Festspielhaus at Salzburg seems to be making 
progress. ‘I'he architects, Herren Fellner and Helmer, have laid before the 
committee their plans for the theatre, which is to hold an audience of 1,500 
persons, and to have space for an orchestra of eighty performers. This 
implies a larger audience than at the Bayreuth Theatre, where there are 
seats for about 1,350, but they are all what we should call in England 
“ stalls,” whereas at Salzburg there are to be stalls, balcony seats, and a 
few boxes. 

bas 
In view of the celebration of the centenary of Mozart’s death next year, 
Karl Goepfart, a pupil of Liszt’s, now residing at Baden, has composed a 
music-drama in three acts, entitled “ Sarastro,’’ intended to form a second 
part to the “ Zauberflite.”” We do not read that the work has yet been 
accepted for performance at any theatre. The libretto is by Gottfried 
Stommel. 
+4 
Hofrath Ruland has been communicating to the Githe Society at 
Weimar some newly-discovered information as to the poet’s musical studies 
and accomplishments. It appears that Githe was indudéed by Schicht, of 
Leipzig, to purchase and apparently to make a study of a collection of old 
Italian church and operatic music. He also made an independent study of 
harmony, and advanced so far as to arrange some of Bach’s organ works as 
string quartetts. It would be interesting to know what these are like, if 
they are still in existence. P 
* 
* 

Mme. Melitta Otto-Alvsleben, formerly a well-known singer at the 
Hoftheater of Dresden, has been appointed head teacher of singing at the 
Conservatoire in place of Frl. Orgeni, lately resigned. 

* * 
* 

The firm of C. Bertelsmann, of Giitersloh, announces a very interesting 
publication as about to be issued by them, viz., a collection of the oldest 
settings of the Passion-music, derived mainly from the researches of Prof. 
Otto Kade, of Schwerin. The settings to be published are 34 in number, 
and begin with a work of Jacobus Obrecht, the famous Flemish musician 
at the end of the 15th century. Among other famous writers, works by 
whom will be included in the collection, are Galliculus (1538), Cyprian de 
Rore, Orl. Lassus, L. Vittoria, Joh. Walther, and Heinrich Schiitz. The 
publication will consist of 5 or 6 parts, of 80pp. each, at the very moderate 
price of two shillings a part. 

* * 
* 

The number of musical publications in Germany for the year 1889 
exhibits a rather considerable decrease as compared with the preceding 
year. The total number of new publications fell from 7,169 in 1888 to 6,650 
in 1889. The greatest falling off was in the department of instrumental 
music, where it was about 12 per cent., whilst the diminution in vocal 








music was under 2 per cent. But in the literature of music, books, periodi- 
cals, &c., there was an increase of 60, the numbers being 312 against 252. 
*,* 

Catania, the birthplace of Bellini, is in full féte, a grand new theatre 
having just been built, which was inaugurated by a very successful per- 
formance of ‘‘ Norma.” There is also an exhibition of objects connected 
with Bellini, which contains many items of much interest—original manu- 
scripts of some of his works, and many letters and drawings by Malibran, 
who, as is well known, was an enthusiastic admirer of the Sicilian musician. 

* * 
* 

At the Niccolini Theatre Madame Sigrid Arnoldson has been delighting 
the Florentines by her singing. She took her leave on Saturday iast in 
“Barbiere di Siviglia.”’ Her place is now filled by Adriana Busi, also a 
favourite, who is at present playing Mignon. At the Pagliano Theatre 
Ponchielli’s opera “ La Gioconda’’ has been performed nightly with success. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
=e 


Lord Brassey’s mansion in Park-lane has been as full of sweet sounds 
this first week of June as any wooded copse in Kent or Surrey—rather more 
sophisticated sweetness, no doubt, and the listeners not exactly attired like 
sylvan shepherds and shepherdesses. At the cheering concert with which 
Lord Brassey entertained his friends on Thursday evening the whole of 
fashionable society was well represented. Nearly everyone was “ going 
on”’ to the magnificent ball at Lord Alington’s, in South Audley-street, 
to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales and nearly “all the Royal 
family ”—so stars and garters and fine feathers and jewels were the order 
of the night. All the “ brilliancies”” were there, and the blaze of diamonds 
was more like an Arabian Night’s entertainment than anything belonging 
to our prosy century. Love of luze and display is certainly on the increase 
among us in London, and no woman need flatter herself she is dressed 
in the fashion now unless her dress as well as her neck and arms is sparkling 
with jewels. In large and stately rooms like Lord Brassey’s all this adds 
much to the brightness and beauty of the coup d'wil, lighted up as it is by 
softened electric light and thousands of wax candles, and enhanced by the 
varied hues and delicious scents of banks of roses and lilies. What more 
do the senses want for perfect bliss when, added to all these delights, come 
the strains of good music? The concert opened with an exquisite per- 
formance by Signor Piatti and Seiior Albeniz of two movements from 
Rubinstein’s sonata in G for ’cello and piano. Both artists afterwards con- 
tributed solos, and Miss Ella Russell, Signor d’Andrade, and Mr. Ben Davies 
sang several times with great success, the lady bringing this delightful 
“music ’’ to a close—to the regret of many and the joy of some whose 
twinkling feet were beginning to grow impatient for Lord Alington’s well 
waxed floors. 

*#* 
* 

It would be easy to fancy oneself in a palace at Cairo on entering the 
gorgeously decorated music-room at Lord Brassey’s—it is one mass of fine 
wood carving: ceiling, walls, galleries, stairs, all are lined with the finest 
carved wood. Here once more assembled on Monday, and this time by 
daylight, a whole crowd of philanthropic and fashionable people who, as 
the concert was given in aid of the Home for Women in Kilburn, had each 
paid their guinea. That humane and greatly-needed charity owes its 
existence to the wise and the indefatigable exertions of Mrs. Francis 
Jeune, whose appeal for help by means of this concert was 
at once warmly responded to by her many friends, more than £300 being 
made for the beneficent Home, a harbour of refuge to many a poor ship- 
wrecked soul. It is always pleasant to make the best of both worlds, and 
the feeling that you are doing good adds a little glow of inward satisfaction 
to your enjoyment. The Princess Christian, who is a warm friend and sup- 
porter of this good cause, had, much to her own regret, been prevented from 
coming to the concert at the last moment. But the crowd was great ; most 
people present thought she was there, and to bask in even the knowledge 
that Royalty is present seems to add an unaccountable zest to the 
pleasure of many London people. Only get permission to put 
Royalty on the “bill” and you are as sure of a crowd inside as 
you are of one at the gates of the finest house in town. The 
artists who kindly gave their services at this concert were Miss Marie 
Schumann, a very promising young violinist, who plays with feeling and 
correctness if not yet with very great power; Miss Marguerite Hall, who 
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always sings with taste and purity of style, especially in French; Mr. Holl- 
man, whose ‘cello playing is too well known to need comment; Miss 
Ulmar, Mr. Courtice Pounds, Miss Marie Wurin, who played solos of her own 
composition; Mrs. Daniells, who gave two pretty plantation songs; and 
Mdlle. [vanowa, who recited “ After the Battle” with considerable power 
and effect. Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore gave “ The 
Happy Pair” with great humour, and made everybody laugh yet again at 
that good old standing dish for merriment, a “ matrimonial squabble.” One 
of the treats of the afternoon was Herr Von Zur Miihlen’s singing of three 
songs, “Ich liebe Dich,” by Greig, “Der Hidalgo,’’ by Schumann, and 
“With love and caresses,” by Maude White, who accompanied him in all 
three to perfection. 
** 

There was much pleasant music and a great many very smart people at 
Mrs. Scott-Gatty’s third musical afternoon last week. Not the least enjoy- 
able part of the programme was that contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Scott- 
Gatty themselves, whose singing of plantation songs is one of the things 
always looked forward to at present by music lovers in society. Whether 
they are real plantation songs, or, as is often the case, clever imitations of 
them, they never fail to please. 

** 

M. 'Tivadar Nachez and Miss Kentich Moore were responsible for the 
excellent programme at a pleasant “ Music” given by Mr. Robert Smith 
at 35, Dover-street, on Tuesday, the 10th. The Hungarian violinist gave 
some well-known solos by Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Raff, and himself; and Miss 
Moore sang a variety of pretty and popular songs by Rubinstein, Henschel, 
and Gounod, and the inevitable “ Venetian Song” by Tosti. Among a 
crowd of well-known people were Lord and Lady Balfour, Lady Leman, 
Lord Herschell, a great music lover, Lord and Lady Bury, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ponsonby, Lady Tryon, and many others. 





CONCERTS, &c. 


a 
LONDON AND SUBURBAN, 


*," Concert-givers are requested to notice thai, owing to the heavy 
demands made on the staff during the season, no concerts 
can be noticed unless tickets are sent to the Editor of the 
Musicat Worwp (396, Strand) at least four days in advance 
of the advertised date. 





The sixth Philharmonic Concert, on June 5, was distinguished by the 
production of the last of the promised novelties of the season, a new 
orchestral suite by Herr Moszkowski, his second work of this class. To 
this, therefore, both for its own sake and in consideration of the 
presence of the composer, who conducted his own work, we will give our 
first attention, If we except the *‘ Joan of Arc” symphonic fantasia, this 
is the most lengthy and elaborate composition as yet given to the world by 
its composer, and it is evident that he has bestowed upon it much 
thought and care. But it is to be feared that the result is to bring 
this thought and care much more prominently forward than the inspired 
ideas which it should be their business only to treat by way of develop- 
Cleverness and sound scientific knowledge abound, but inspiration 
and geniality are somewhat to seek. This characteristic prevails so much 
throughout the whole work that it is scarcely needful to enter deeply into 
details with respect to each particular movement. The Prelude and Fugue 
which begin the work are marked by an excessive parade of instrumental 
elaboration, but notwithstanding the introduction of an organ and some 
pizzicato passages for the strings it is impossible to feel that any great 
The Scherzo is more interesting, and may indeed 
pass for a very pleasing piece of work. On the whole, we are inclined 
to rank the Larghetto the best movement of the set. It is remarkably 
polyphonic, but it is as remarkable for lucidity as for dignity and elevation. 
The Intermezzo is also a very agreeable movement, but in the March- 


ment. 


result is brought about. 
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Finale we are again impressed with a feeling that the author is simply 
elaborating an idea which does not greatly inspire him, and the effects are 
reminiscent of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger” toa degree which borders on the 
ludicrous. On the whole the suite is a very clever but not a very inspirit- 
ing work, and its reception, though conventionally hearty, did not give the 
idea that the audience greatly longed to make further acquaintance with it. 
Bach’s Concerto in G, for strings only, is a fine specimen of the old master, 
full of fireand strength from the first bar tothe last; but surely either Spitta’s 
eulogy of one particular passage must be much exaggerated, or that passage 
was not adequately presented. Of the rendering of Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor” 
Concerto by Signor Buonamici we may admit that it was not at all like 
the ordinary rendering: the artist has great brilliancy and elegance of 
style, and many passages, especially of the quieter kind, were admirably 
given; but on the whole the reading—a mixture of dash and refinement— 
differed so much from the typically German reading to which we are accus- 
tomed that there are probably not very many persons to whom it would 
greatly commend itself on a first hearing. The accompaniments were not 
too well played, but perhaps a reading so unusual tended to disturb the 
orchestra. Signor Buonamici’s performnnce was rewarded by loud applause 
and recalls. Mr. Max Heinrich sang Schubert’s noble song “ Die Allmacht,” 
very discreetly orchestrated by Liszt, and with Miss Lena Little gave two 
duets by Goring Thomas in exquisite style: Miss Little herself also contri- 
buting Berlioz’ song “La Captive,’ which she seems to have made her own. 
The concert included fine performances of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ Macbeth” 
and Meyerbeer’s “ Streunsee”’ Overtures, conducted—as were of course, 
with one exception, the remaining items—by Mr. Cowen. 


* * 
* 


The students of the London Academy of Music gave their annual summer 
concert in St. James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon of last week, under the 
direction of Mr. A. Pollitzer. That this gentleman has infused a great 
deal of healthy vigour into this institution since he succeeded to the place 
left vacant by the death of Dr. Wylde was clearly shown: and the high 
promise displayed by some of the performers bore evidence not less convin- 
cing to the efficiency of Mr. Pollitzer’s colleagues. ‘Thus Cherubini’s 
“ Anacreon” and Mozart’s “ Figaro” overtures were played by the 
orchestra with great spirit and precision, and with all due observance 
of tonal delicacies, while the choral numbers were given in 
highly effective style, the male voices being particularly good. 
The vocalists included Miss Leila Dufour, whose rich voice was dis- 
played in an Aria from Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba,” which was excel- 
lently sung; Miss Theresa Blamey, who with good style and expression 
sang “ Bel Raggio,” and joined Miss Dufour in a really admirable render- 
ing of the “ Quis est Homo” duet from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.’? A very 
promising singer is Miss Dora Gill, while Miss Florence Christie and the 
chorus sang the gcena from ‘ Orfeo” in a manner demanding even higher 
praise. Not less commendable were the instrumental solos, which com- 
prised Grieg’s pianoforte concerto, played with great effect by Miss Ethel 
Fraser; De Beriot’s “ I] Tremolo,” given by Miss Mabel Fraser; Spohr’s 
“ Scena Cantante,” by Miss Clara Fisher ; Chopin’s “ Andante Spianato ” 
and Polonaise, of which Miss Violet Henderson gave a very tasteful read- 
ing; and Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise, played by Miss Grace 
Meiter. 

+ * 

There was by no means a large attendance at the Recital given by 
Messrs. Max Heinrich and Schénberger at Steinway Hall on Friday even- 
ing, June 6; but these gentlemen had every reason to be satisfied with 
their audience, which was completely in accord with the artists, and 
listened to them with marked and sympathetic attention. Mr. Schénberger 
opened with Beethoven’s Sonata “ Appassionata,” of which he gave on the 
whole a very fine reading. He was recalled and encored after a capriccio 
by Brahms, which he played charmingly, as also an “ Idyll” of Jensen ; 
indeed, in music of a light and delicate character this pianist is always 
heard at his best. When he exercises his full force, which is con- 
siderable, his tone becomes unpleasant and his touch hard, the result of 
which is that the “ wood ” of the piano is made painfully evident. It is a 
curious coincidence that some of the above remarks apply equally to Mr. 
Heinrich’s singing. Possessed of a remarkably fine voice and excellent in- 
tonation, as long as he holds himself in check the effect is everything that 
can be desired. His mezza-voce is admirable, but he displays a tendency to 
exaggerate in passionate passages, and then uses the vibrato too freely 
to be pleasant. He was deservedly encored for his delightful rendering of 
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Schubert’s ‘Der Taubenpost,’ and was also recalled after giving 
«“ Madamina ” with much animation and vigour. Mention should also be 
made of four most clever and artistic songs by Mr. Schénberger, one of 
which, “Ich hor’ meinen schatz,”’ was encored. 


* 

We sball not be suspected of underrating the interest of the last Richter 
Concert when we say that it needs but a brief record. The programme 
contained the “Egmont”’ overture, the Good Friday Spell music from 
“ Parsifal ’—placed in most unhappy juxtaposition to Berlioz’ “‘ Carneval” 
overture, the introduction to Act ITI. of “ Die Meistersinger,” the “ Wal- 
kiirenritt,” and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. Even Dr. Richter himself has 
never given us so magnificent a performance of the “ Walkiirenritt ” as this, 
which was as powerful and, if one may use the word, as breezy as possible, 
without the least coarseness in the brass. We cannot pretend that a closer 
acquaintance with Brahms’ Symphony induces us to like it better. This 
applies most particularly to the last movement, with its ugly Passacaglia- 
The performance of this, as of all the other works in the programme, was 
remarkably fine. 

* 

A hearty welcome was accorded to Senor Sarasate on Saturday, when he 
made his first appearance since his return from America; for the London 
amateur, having récognised in the Spanish violinist an artist, in his genre, 
of the highest rank, loses no opportunity of showing devotion. This is as 
it should be; and we are all glad to have Sarasate with us once more. The 
first piece given by him, in conjunction with Mme. Berthe Marx, was Raff’s 
sonata in E minor (Op. 73), a work which, if it makes no lasting impress- 
sion on the hearer, is at least full of fancy, charm, and skill. 
That it was splendidly played may be believed ; for Mme. Marx, although 
somewhat too restrained in her solos, concentrates herself to admirable 
purpose on seconding the violinist’s aims. Equally unanimous were the 
two in their wholly successful attempts to reveal the beauties of Schubert’s 
sunny Fantaisie in C major, Op. 159; while in Saint-Saéns’ Concertstiick 
Senor Sarasate had every opportunity for displaying his marvellous powers. 
Madame Marx gave three solos, which were Mendelssohn’s variations in E 
minor, Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, and Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, of which 
the first was much the best performance. 


* 

We are oppressed with pianists just now ; but Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg 
is an artist in whose presence it is impossible to remain uninterested. 
Apart from her executive accomplishments, she is so highly endowed in 
respect of imagination and intelligence that even at this period of “sad 
satiety’’ her thoughtful and refined performances are welcome. These 
qualities were conspicuously evident on Saturday afternoon more especially 
in Beethoven’s superb variations on a theme from the “Eroica,” which 
were so played as to afford an admirable lesson to those of the many 
amateurs present wise enough to profit by it. Amongst the other pieces 
played were Handel’s Suite in G minor, Schumann’s Kinderscenen, and 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35, No. 5, this last receiving a 
specially commendable performance. Very praiseworthy, too, was the 
inclusion of such an interesting and unhackneyed piece as Bizet’s 
Variations Chromatiques. 


* * 
* 


Those who were present at Mr. Albeniz’s recital at Steinway Hall on 
Saturday, June 7, had an agreeable surprise, for the pianist in question, 
who is usually rather given to the “ Ercles’ vein,” was in gentle mood, 
and played with delightful grace and delicacy. His programme was chiefly 
selected from the works of Bach, Weber, Liszt, and Chopin. The Chopin 
section, containing amongst other excerpts the “ Funeral March” Sonata, 
was exquisitely played—in some places with the utmost tenderness and 
delicacy of phrasing, whilst the more forcible passages were given with a 
thoughtfulness and intensity of meaning which revealed strong artistic 
sense. Mr. Albeniz also included a group of characteristic morceauzx of his 
own, which were graceful and pleasant, and which, oddly enough, were the 
only compositions he did not play from memory. The programme ter- 
minated with Brassin’s arrangement of the “ Fire Music” from the 
“ Walkiire.” 

7 * 

It will be generally admitted that a torn finger-nail is not an aid to the 
pianist ; but apparently Madame Sophie Menter is not particularly incon- 
venienced by such an unpleasant possession. Although thus suffering, she 
went through her programme on Monday afternoon with seemingly unim- 
paired vigour and ease. By this time it is unnecessary to criticise the 
manner in which Madame Menter performs each item of her programmes. 
We remarked recently that to the magnificent physical and technical 





powers which she has always possessed this lady has now added 
a heart; which is to say, that Madame Menter’s emotions are 
no longer completely subordinate to her execution; that she is now 
an artist, not a mere virtuoso. Thus we need only single out from Mon- 
day’s recital Bach’s Prelude and Gigue from the French Suite in G— 
played with admirable breadth and roundness, and Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E, Op. 109, given with a tenderness hitherto quite unusual. Five of Liszt's 
transcriptions from Schubert were played, and the rest of the programme 
included Liszt’s objectionable arrangement of the overture to “ Tann- 
hatiser ” and “ La Prédication aux oiseaux.” Generally speaking these are 
splendidly given, although the “ Soirée de Vienne” and the “ Erlkinig ” 
lacked, the one passion—the other mystery. At any rate the recital was of 
such interest that every one will hope that Madame Menter may be pre- 
vailed on to give another. re 
” 

If the orchestral concert which was given by Mr. Paderewski on Tues- 
day evening did not show the Polish pianist quite at his best, it at least 
enabled him to set his powers as a composer in a stronger light than had 
hitherto been possible. The curiosity of amateurs had been piqued by the 
variously dainty or brilliant trifles which alone had found places in his 
previous programmes ; and on Tuesday it chiefly centred around the con- 
certo for pianoforte which he then played with Mr. Henschel’s orchestra. 
This proved to be in many ways a work of great interest and value, lessened, 
of course, by the undoubted inferiority of the third movement. The first is 
full of national colour, with fine, bold, and striking themes developed very 
skilfully. It is perhaps a trifle too long, and the solo instrument is sometimes 
treated too much in bravurafashion. The Romance of the second movement is 
a charming melody, full of dreamy tenderness, and strongly tinged with the 
Slavonic spirit, The last is, as has been hinted, vastly inferior to the 
others in value of thematic matter and sustained interest; it is wild, 
fitful, and almost impish—though exception should be made in favour of a 
very impressive passage for the brass—and, as it stands, is quite inex- 
plicable, seeming to need a definite programme before it can be accepted. 
The concerto, which the composer played with his phenomenal skill, was 
preceded by an Orchestral Suite (No.2) by Le Borne, founded apparently on 
a well-known passage from the second chapter of the Book of Ecclesiastes ; 
it is redolent of Eastern colour, and there is throughout ‘an abundance 
of pretty tunes, graceful effects, and cleverscoring, but it cannot be regarded 
as a work of classic pretensions. Mr. Paderewski was further heard in 
Saint-Siiens’ Concerto in C minor and Liszt’s Fantaisie Hongruvise, in neither 
of which was he quite in his happiest vein, allowing his unfortunate ten- 
dency to hardness and over-emphasis to declare itself. It remains to be added 
that Herr Willy Hess, besides leading the orchestra admirably, played Mr. 
Henschel’s Ballade for violin and orchestra—a work of much suave and 
tender charm—very finely ; and that Mr. Henschel, as conductor, was quite 
up to his best form. 

e,* 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch is deserving of high commendation for the pro- 
gramme which he brought forward at the Portman Rooms on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon ; and it is not less pleasant to record that, if the very numerous 
audience then present may be taken as any guide, there are large numbers 
of amateurs who are sensible of the claims made upon them by the classical 
music of a bygone time. We have no space to speak as we are tempted, of the 
curious and interesting pieces then performed by Mr. Dolmetsch and his 
pupils ; such, for instance, as the quaint and expressive music from Part II. 
of Purcell’s “Fairy Queen,” John Stanley's Fifth Concerto, for two 
violins, ’cello, harpsichord, and strings; or Christopher Simpson’s 
«Eight Divisions” for viol de Gamba. Merely to mention these is 
to show that the concert was, in its matter, of more than common 
attractions; nor was the manner of execution less commendable, 
for the pupils of Mr. Dolmetsch—by name Miss Ethel Davis, Miss 
Dolmetsch, Miss Buzzard, Messrs. John Milne and Frank Archer, besides 
the undenominated pupils who constitute the excellent little orchestra 
which did such good service—gave excellent and sympathetic renderings 
of all these old-world pieces, as well as of a Pastorale for Violin and a 
Suite in D major for strings from the concert-giver’s pen. It should be 
added that the Countess Valda Gleichen, who possesses a rich and well 
trained mezzo-soprano voice, sang with great effect the song “ Sweet 
Echo,” written by Henry Lawes for “ Comus ” in 1634, 

* * 
* 

Miss Rosa Leo gave her annual concert in the theatre of the Lyric Club 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon, when she presented a programme of considerable 
interest. Amongst the crowd of concert-singers which, like the poor in 
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more senses than one, are always with us, Miss Leo has achieved for 
herself a high position not less by her purely vocal gifts than by the 
intensely artistic qualities of the singing. She is always dramatic, always 
intelligent; whenever passion, or pathos, or tenderness are demanded, 
each is forthcoming. How varied are her attainments was clearly shown on 
the occasion in question, when her contributions to the programme included 
four new and charming songs by Cécile Chaminade, two new songs by Harriet 
Young, and the ‘Chanson Bohéme”’ from “Carmen.” To each of these 
was given an admirable interpretation, the grace aud delicacy of the French 
laudy’s compositions being as well exhibited as the buoyancy of Bizet’s air. 
Miss Leo was assisted by Mme. Adelaide Mullen, who sang with effect 
songs by Roeckel and Howard Talbot; by Mme. Isabel George, who 
received much merited applause for very refined renderings of songs by 
Mattei and Gastaldon ; by Mr. Henry Beaumont, a sweet-voiced tenor ; by 
Miss Angela Vanbrugh, whose violin solos were highly successful; and by 
Mr. Arthur Helmore, whose recitations were as hugely funny as ever. 
** 

Mme. Roger-Miclos is a pianist who, even judged by the high standard 
which the presence of so many famous artists compels the critic to set up 
to-day, is deserving of attention. At her concert given in Princes’ Hall on 
‘Tuesday afternoon she pioved herself a conscientious and refined per- 
former; her technique is occasionally in advance of her conception, but her 
readings are always marked by intelligence and refined charm. These 
attributes distinguished her performances of various pieces by Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt, Godard, and others; and she was joined by Mr. Johannes 
Wolff in an extremely good rendering of the Kreutzer Sonata. Mr. Wolff— 
excellently accompanied by Mr. Ganz—further played with great brilliance 
a Romance and Rondo by Wieniawski. i 

* © 

Miss Fanny Davies, fresh from Continental success, reappeared at 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when she set before her many 
friends a programme which was selected entirely from the works of Robert 
and Clara Schumann. ‘The first item was a trio in G minor, op. 17, by the 
latter, which can hardly be accepted as a work worthy of the wife of Robert 
Schumann, and the greatest pianist of her generation. It received full 
justice at the hands of Miss Davies, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. Miss 
Davies’s solos were the “ Kreisleriana,” the sketch in F minor, Canon in A 
flat, and Scherzo in D minor, all of which were interpreted with that in- 
timate sympathy which, as everyone knows, exists between the young lady 
and the great composer. ‘lhe vocalist was Miss Fillunger, who sang per- 
fectly three songs by Schumann and three by his widow. These latter 
were very charming, abounding in those higher qualities of imagination 
which were lacking from the Trio. 

“fl 

In spite of the miserable weather there was a goodly assemblage of well- 
dressed people at Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s vocal recital at Steinway Hall on 
‘Tuesday. Mr. Kellie, as vocalist and composer, contributed several num- 
bers to the programme, and won great favour by his refined and graceful 
singing. Mdme. Patey sang “ Sleeping ‘Tide’ (also by Mr. Kellie) and 
Rubinstein’s ‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” with her never varying success, 
and Miss Alice Whitacre obtained due recognition for her finished delivery 
of a ballad, ‘‘ Ideal love,” and two songs by Grieg. Mr. Albeniz was heard 
in Chopin’s E flat Polonaise and two arrangements from his own pen. A 
noteworthy feature of the concert was the production of a scene from the 
“ Golden Legend,” an opera by Mr. J. M. Coward, which received an excel- 
lent interpretation at the hands of Miss Whitacre and Mr. Kellie, and 
which thoroughly merited the applause with which it was greeted. Mr, 
Johannes Wool played Vieuxtemps’ Valse Caprice. The accompaniments 
were in the experienced hands of Mr. J. Coward and Mr. Wilfrid Bendall, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dacre (Miss Amy Roselle) gave a most amusing 
and clever duologue. 

+ 

Mr. Orton Bradley, who is as honourably known for his devotion to the 
music of Brahms as for the splendid musical work which he carries on in 
the East End of London, gave his third annual concert of music from that 
master’s pen on the afternoon of the 5th in the Steinway Hall. The pro- 
gramme opened with the well-known Sonata for violin and pianoforte, 
Op. 108, which was finely played by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Tivadar Nachez ; 
and closed with the noble quintet for pianoforte and strings, in which the 
two gentlemen named were joined by Miss Adelina Dinelli, Mr. Alfred 
Hobday, and My. Leo Stern, the result being an admirable performance. 
Mr. Bradley chose as his own solos a group of the Balladen, from Op. 10, 
which he gave with the fullest sympathy and insight. A number of the 





quartets for female voices, Op. 44, were given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Agnes Wilson, Miss Annie Layton, and Miss Grace Damian with great 
effect; and Mrs. Hutchinson sang “ Erinnerung,”’ and Miss Damian 
“Todessehnen,” each artist receiving just applause for extremely artistic 
efforts. 

*.* 

Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse gave their second concert in Princes’ 
Hall on Tuesday, when, in spite of the wretched weather, a large audience 
assembled. That it was also cordial and appreciative may easily be 
believed, for the merits of these artists are sufficiently well known. Indeed 
it is scarcely needful to do more than record the fact that the programme 
contained Dvorik’s Quartet in D major, Op. 23, in which Miss O. Neruda 
and Mr. Alfred Gibson assisted towards an admirable ensemble; and 
Schubert’s posthumous Quartet in D minor, equally well rendered by the 
concert givers and Messrs. Collins and Gibson. Mr. Whitehouse played 
Mackenzie’s “‘ Larghetto and Allegretto” in F for ‘cello, and Mr. Ludwig, 
Bach’s Prelude and Gavotte in E—each with great success ; and the 
vocalist, Miss Margaret Hoare, sang songs by Schumann and Liszt with 
much charm. 

** 

The second of the two Summer Evening Concerts announced to be given at 
the Hampstead Conservatoire took place on Wednesday. evening under con- 
ditions which did not exactly realise the promise suggested by the title, and 
to this unfortunate circumstance is, no doubt, to be attributed a certain but 
not very considerable falling off in the number of visitors. The programme, 
though rather long, was rich in variety and interest, and the execution of 
the various items was on the whole highly praiseworthy. Dr. Mackenzie and 
Mr. Cowen were able to secure very satisfactory renderings of their respec- 
tive works, the noble ballad of the former, “ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
beipg given with due emotional intensity; and the dainty suite of the 
latter, “The Language of Flowers,’ with its ingenious and graceful 
fancies, being rendered with charming delicacy and finish. Mr. Geaussent 
conducted his band through the intricacies of the “Italian Symphony ” 
with great skill and care, and though it is not to be denied that there were 
slips, and that the last two movements would have been improved by a 
little more brilliancy and dash, yet on the whole the performance may 
be highly commended. Mr. W. 8. Hoyte played Handel’s Organ Concerto, 
No. 2, in B flat, in finished style, and, wonderful to relate, the organ and 
strings were actually well in tune together, with the result of making the 
performance quite enjoyable. Miss Margaret Hoare was more successful 
in two songs by Mr. Cowen than in the valse from Gounod’s “ Roméo et 
Juliette,” and the fine voice and admirable delivery of Mr. Ffrangcon Davies 
were exhibited to very great advantage in Sullivan’s “I wish to tune my 
quivering lyre,’ “At Even” by Willeby, and Hatton’s perennial “'T'o 
Anthea.” Miss Waite also sang Spohr’s “ Bird and the Maiden,” with 
clarinet obbligato by Mr. Clinton, in very pleasing fashion. This very 
enjoyable concert concluded with Nicolai’s overture to “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

° 9 

The very West end of the metropolis was enlivened on Wednesday 
evening by a concert given at Victoria Hall, Archer-street, Bayswater, by 
Mr. Walter Wesché. Some new works by the concert-giver were brought 
forward on this occasion, amongst them a Sonata for violin and piano in B 
flat, played by the composer and Mons. Victor Buziau. The work may be 
described as very English in style and character, tuneful, clear, fresh, and 
genial, opening with a compactly written Allegro followed by an Elegie, 
which is sueceeded by a very bright vigorous Scherzo leading to an ap- 
propriate Finale. The whole is pleasing and melodious, and, best of all, 
never dull. The vocal portion of the concert was in the safe care of 
Miss Adéle Myers and Mr. Reginald Groome, both of whom were 
encored for their songs ; and Miss Baxter, who has a rich contralto voice, 
and sang “'T'o have thee near,” by Mr. Howard Talbot, and ‘‘ Some day, but 
not yet,” a fine song by Mr. Wesché, with much and delicate expression. 
Pianoforte solos were given by Mr. Wesché, and a violin solo by Mr. Victor 
Buziau. A very young lady, Miss Maggie Campbell, with evidently strong 
musical instincts, played Vieuxtemps’ “ Ballade and Polonaise’; her 
intentions and her bowing were equally good, but her efforts were marred 
by a very inferior instrument. Allowance cannot be made for Mr. Van 
der Straeten, who is not a young débutant. His solo, the finale from 
Goltermann’s Concerto, was spoiled by unpardonably false intonation. 'The 
concert ended with a very happily written set of dances (including a quaint 
and pretty hornpipe) for four hands by Mr. Wesché, played by himself and 
Mr. E. A. Goodchild with much spirit. 
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Mr. Arthur Friedheim’s recital at Steinway Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon was tolerably well attended. The programme began and ended with 
Liszt ; the Sonata in B minor being the first item and the showy Fantasie 
on Bellini’s ‘‘Sonnambula’’ the last. The Sonata received a faithful and 
graphic rendering, and the Fantasie served to display Mr. Friedheim’s 
executive skill. Madame Friedheim assisted at one of the two pianos in 
St. Saens’ Variations on a theme by Beethoven, and proved herself 
a conscientious performer with a legitimate technique. The lady also 
played as her solo Liszt’s ““Waldesrauschen” in a creditable manner. 
Schumann’s well-known “ Kreisleriana,”’ played by Mr. Friedheim, seemed 
strangely dry and dull. On the other hand Chopin’s Nocturne in C minor 
and the same composer’s Polonaise-Fantasie, Op. 61, received expressive 
expositions. 

** 

An interesting concert was that given by the Fraser Quintett in the 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday evening. Since their first appearance in 
public these gifted young ladies have made considerable advances in their 
art, and are now, individually and collectively, very acceptable artists. 
Miss Violet sings with much taste and expression, and the remaining four— 
Misses Ida, Mabel, Ethel, and Stella—for whose musical education we 
believe Herr Pollitzer is largely responsible—play variously on the violin, 
viola, ’cello, and pianoforte in a fashion much more than promising. 
Refinement of conception and intelligence are obvious in all they do; 
the sole fault to be found with them—and it is a most excellent and 
uncommon fault—being that in every case intention is a trifle in advance 
of technical resource. The concerted numbers included a graceful “ Sere- 
nade” by G. F. Vincent, Schubert’s posthumous Quartet, and Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in D minor, all of which were most creditably performed. Then Miss 


Mabel and Miss Stella gave solos on the violin, and Miss Ida on the ’cello, 
with the happiest results, and Miss Ethel played Rubinstein’s Fifth Bar- 


carolle and a Serenade by Signor Albanesi with equal success. Miss Violet’s 
chief solo was the air ‘ Pourquoi dans les grands bois” from ‘ Lakmé,” 
which was sung with care and refinement; and songs were also given by 
Mr. Harry Williams and Miss Leila Dufour, the latter singing in admirable 
style the air from “La Reine de Saba”’ “ Plus grand dans son obscurité.” 





There was very little requiring special comment at Chevalier B. Palmi- 
eri’s concert given at Portman Rooms on Monday afternoon last. Mdlle. 
Rosina Isidor sang “ Sognai ;” a vocal waltz by Maggi, and joined Mr Bonetti 
in “ Dunque io son.’’ The Chevalier himself undertook a large part of the 
programme both as pianist and accompanist, much to the apparent 
satisfaction of the audience. The violin playing of Mr. Max Reichel was 
clever and good, but in a Vieuxtemps’ Tarantelle (which he played capitally) 
he fairly ran away from his accompanist. In sporting language, the violin 
got well ahead towards the finish, but the piano pulling itself together and 
putting on a spurt, the result was a dead-heat. Unqualified praise is due 
to Mr. Guetary for his refined and characteristic singing of a Spanish 
Serenata and Habanera, which were a distinctly welcome addition to the 
programme. Mr. Bonetti also sang in his well-known manner a new song 
by Mr. Palmieri. 

*,* 

Mr. James Bovett, who possesses a pleasing tenor voice, and sings with 
considerable refinement and taste, gave a concert in the St. James’s (Ban- 
queting) Hall on Monday afternoon. His greatest success was achieved in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide.’’ He was assisted by Mdlle. Marie de Lido, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Miss Marion Rea—whose songs as well as her share in 
duet with Mr. Bovett were given with conspicuous ability, Mr. Bradford, 
and Master Sebastian Hawkins, who all sang with effect. Herr Poznanski 
played violin solos acceptably, and Mr. Mantell was a good accompanist ; 
his single solo being also well given. 


* * 
* 


Miss Kate Cheyne gave a concert on Saturday afternoon at the residence 
of Mrs. George Wallis, Wimpole-street. Illness on the part of some of the 
artists necessitated a good many alterations in the programme ; neverthe- 
less, such performances as took place were of considerable merit, Miss 
Cheyne herself being very successful with her pianoforte solos. Other 
artists who contributed no little to the enjoyment of the audience were 
Mrs. Helen Trust, who sang as charmingly as ever ; Mdlle. Marie de Lido, 
Mr. Alfred Grieve, Mr. Foxon, and Mr. Roy Dundas, who recited “'The 


| Defence of Lucknow ” with great dramatic power. 
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ARE THE PUREST, CHEAPEST AND BEST BITTERS EVER MADE. 


They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—tThe oldest, best and most valuable 
medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the greatest Blood 
Purifier, Liver Regulator and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health can possibly long exist 
where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments cause irregularity of the 
bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic and Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative 


jonic and stimulating, Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until 
you are sick, but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so 


L500 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, refreshing, flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and 


doing. 


other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 


Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made the 
“Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or family should be without them. 





TRY THE BITTERS TO-DAY. 





For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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Another recruit to the army of youthful claimants to the public favour 
in the person of Miss Florence Knight gave a morning concert at Steinway 
Hall on Monday. Miss Knight is still very young, but being gifted with 
a pleasant mezzo soprano voice, may possibly do well in the future ; but at 
present she requires much careful study and training. She was assisted, 
amongst others, by Miss L’Amy, an amateur who sings like a true artist, 
and produced a marked impression on the audience; Mr. Tivadar Nachez, 
Miss Walton, and Mr. A. Ziegler. Mme. Bonner sang in the place of Mr. 
M. Ramsay, who was indisposed. 

°° 

Amongst the remaining concerts of the past week to which we can only 
allude briefly may be mentioned that given by the Lombard Amateur 
Musical Society on Saturday in Princes’ Hall in aid of the Endowment 
Fund of the Prendergast Home for Ladies, Ossington-street, Bayswater, an 
excellent charity, fully deserving of the help doubtless given by the generous 
amateurs ; that by Mr. Sinclair Dunn in the Hanover Rooms on the 10th 
at which he was assisted by Miss Susetta Fenn, Miss Kate Fusselle, Signor 
Giambattista, and Miss Dell Thompson, a choir of ladies from Trinity College 
also singing with success ; and that by Miss Kuhe and Mr. Leo Stern at the 
Lyric Club on Monday afternoon, with the help of, amongst others, Miss 
Liza Lehmann, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mme. Patey, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
——_<————— 

« Die Meistersinger”’ was given for the first time this season on Satur” 
day before the crowded audience which is happily now a matter of course 
The cast was to a large extent the same as last year ; wich is to imply that, 
so far, the performance was of equal excellence. Thus M. Lassalle, making 
his rentrée, was a superb Hans Sach, although he was, perhaps, scarcely 
bourgeois enough for the cobbler-bard. Again, M. Jean de Reszke’s Walther 
was as splendid a performance as before, and it is but a mere commonplace to 
say that for beauty of voice and dignity of bearing it remains one of the finest 
impersonations on the contemporary stage. M. Winogradow vocalised the 
music of Kothner perfectly ; while M. Isnardon’s Beckmesser was less exagge- 
rated, and therefore more excellent than last year. M. Montariol was equally 
commendable as David; but Signor Abramoff was by no means in good 
voice, and the part of Pogner suffered accordingly. ‘The Eva was Madame 
‘Tavary, whose many qualities as an actress and singer scarcely find sufficient 
or fit scope in such a part. She acted with great intelligence, and sang with 
effect, of course ; but she isnot girlish and simple enough to realise Wagner’s 
heroine. Nor is a large measure of praise to be withheld from Signor 
Mancinelli, the conductor. In the overture and the first act the orchestra 
was too often rough, and the tempi were all too slow, but these faults dis- 
appeared later. ‘True, an occasional evidence of insufficient choral 
rehearsal was visible, and the street riot was a shade too realistic ; never- 
theless, we repeat our congratulations on the general skill and sympathy 
with which the conductor did his work. 








PROVINCIAL. 
a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Brianton.—Last Saturday afternoon a large and fashionable audience 
assembled to hear Mr. Stavenhagen’s pianoforte recital. The eminent 
virtuoso was in excellent form, and rendered an attractive programme in 
his customary brilliant style, displaying to great advantage his extra- 
ordipary execution and artistic finish. His performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat (Op. 110) was exceptionaliy fine, and Chopin’s Valse in 
Gi flat and study in A flat were given with much refinement. Particularly 
successful was Mr. Stavenhagen in his rendering of Liszt’s Etudes, “ Hunt- 
ing "and “ Campanella,” both of which were played exquisitely. The re- 
maining items included Liszt's “ Légende,” “ Sonetta del Petrarca,” and 
* Rhapsodie ’’ No. 12, all of which were faultless. In response to clamorous 
applause, the great executant gave Schubert's ‘‘ Menuet ” in B minor and 
Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” At the conclusion of the recital Mr. Staven- 
hagen received an ovation of applause. 

Liverroon, June 12.—The entries for the June local examinations in 
connection with ‘Trinity College, London, show a large increase. The M.K., 
or paper-work examination, will be held at St. George’s Hall on Friday, 


20th inst., the entries for which are as follows :—Seniors: Hons. 7, pass and 
hon. 1, pass, 14—22. Intermediate: Hons. 2, pass and hons. 4, pass 13—19. 
Juniors : Hons. 39, pass and hons. 9, pass 94—142; total, 183. For the 
practical examination (visiting examiner, Mr. C. Edwin Willing) there are 
227 entries, divided as follows :—Seniors: Pianoforte 38, organ 2, singing 
5, violin 1—46. Juniors: Pianoforte 89, organ 1, singing 3, violin 11, 
violoncello 1—105. Primaries: Pianoforte 62, violin 14—76. The practical 
examination will begin at the Philharmonic Hall on Monday, the 23rd 
inst., and occupy nine days. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, FutHam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. ive, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
ot Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hiut, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park Terrace, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DorRSsET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLInGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN JuNc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
31, Hauser Street, CapoGAN Square, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Bosworrts House, Hussanp’s Boswortu, Ruesy. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, Lou@HBoRoUGH Roan, Brixton, S.W. 
Or D. Mayzr, 180, New Bonp Srreer. 





BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucester Piace, Dorset Square, N.W. 


———————————————— 
TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutey Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





‘ Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorios, 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Tenor 
Poe ors yg ate 


Addrese—Trinity CoLLeGe, , 








CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CRESCENT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
r N. VerT, 6, Cork Street, W. 








Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
38, Be.size Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roap, Ep@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Srreet, W. 











BASS. 


Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c, 


44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








Mr. NORMAN SALMOND, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
c/o CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New Bonpb-sTREET, 
Or N. Vert, 6, CorK-STREET, W. 





Mr. HERBERT WEBSTER, 
(Late of Magd. College Choir Oxford.) 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Sole Address~BaLLApD Sinaexns’ CuLos, 
Surro.k Srreet, S.W. 





HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Srreeet, Beveravia, 8.W. 











GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
GUITARISTE, 


Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Lou 
22a, Dorset Street, PoRTMAN Square, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 








VIOLIN. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 


7, CoLosszEuM TERRACE, 
ALBANY Street, Lonpon, N.W. 














PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


Goahene and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
rt) to accept engagements for Coucerts and “ At 
omes” and a limited number of lessons. Ad 


25, Grovg Ganpens, Hanover Gate, N.W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, Beipak AVENUE, HAMMERSMITH. 


zhe a a QUINTET. 

isses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 

cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella Violin’ > 
Quartets, Rng Ene Tup Finoclosten: = play 


For Engagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
ard Garden Varties 


121, ADeLaipg Roap, N.W. 











Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address : 
* Heauey’s Agency,” Lonpon. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick Srreet, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OpPrpANS Roap, Primrose Hitz, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, Warwick Streer, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Beusize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heater, 
10a, WaRwIcK Srxeer, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, Reagent Streer, W. 








DF ae of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 

1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 

M 1. Carl Rosa. 

May 18. F. H. Cowen. 

May 25, Senor Sarasate 

June 1. Frederic Clitfe. 

June 8, Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 

June 15, Fraulein Hermine Spies, 

June 22. Signorina Teresina ‘lua. 

June 29, Madame Marcella Sembrich. 

July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 

July 13. Sir John Stainer. 

July 20, Madame Lillian Nordica, 

July 27. M. Jean de Reszke, 

Aug. 3, Charles Dibdin. 

Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 

Aug. 17, Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna, 

Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 

Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 

Oct. 5. “9 Rosalind F. Ellicott, 

Oct. 12, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 


Oct. 26. Madame Patti- ae 

Nov. 2. Johannes B 

Nov. 9. Professor Villiers. Stanford, 

Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 

Nov. 23, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 

Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 

Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Dec, 21. Robert ory 

Dec, 28. Miss Grace n. 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Jan, 11. Mr. Frederick Corder. 

Jan, 18, Madame Georgina Burns. 

Jan. 25. Professor Arthur de Greef. 

Feb. 1. Miss M ceaeagee. 

Feb. 8 Mr. J. L. 5 

Feb. 15. Miss Caroline 'Geisler- Schubert 

Feb. 22. B "s “ Strafford.” ¥ 

Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 

Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 

Mar. 22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 

Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond 


April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson. 


April 26. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
Bernard Stav: 


° i. 
The above can be obtaiued with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy. 
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ASCH ERBBER CG 
PIA NOS. 


SHSHSSSSSSSSSHHSHSSHHOSOSHHHSHSOOSHSHOOOSOOOOSD 


“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 
































Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 


16, 


ASCHERBERG ” ““BIANO DEPOT, 
ao betes STREET, W. 
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